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New State Faces Major Economic Problems and Developments 


Israel’s Economic Progress 


JoHN STEPHENS 


NEAR EASTERN AND AFRICAN DIVISION, 
OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE, 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


“ 

D aenesnes economic prog- 
ress has been made in Israel during the 
comparatively short time that has 
elapsed since the establishment of that 
country, notwithstanding the many com- 
plicated and unsolved problems resulting 
from its population growth, balance of 
payments, and anti-inflation policy. An 
account of the new state’s economic 
progress would be incomplete without 
reference to the nature of these prob- 
lems and the varied efforts to solve them. 


Tremendous Growth in 
Population 


Population increases resulting, for the 
most part, from immigration, have al- 
most doubled the number of Israel’s in- 
habitants. As of May 14, 1948, the date 
the British Mandate over Palestine ter- 
minated, the area now comprising the 
State of Israel (about 7,950 square miles 
of former Palestine’s total of 10,434 
square miles) had a population of ap- 
proximately 650,000. Two years later, 
the population of this area numbered 
1,250,000, consisting of 1,080,000 Jews 
and 170,000 non-Jews, mostly Arabs. In- 
creases by immigration alone approxi- 
mated 400,000. The effects of this 
tremendous addition to the area’s popu- 
lation might be visualized by picturing 
the effects of an increase of more than 
100,000,000 persons, during a 2-year pe- 
riod, in the present population of the 
United States. 

There are at present no indications 
that the policy of unrestricted Jewish 
immigration will be changed despite the 
huge cost of absorbing immigrants into 
the economy estimated at about I£809 
(I£1 officially quoted at $2.80) per immi- 
grant. It is believed possible that the 
problem may become less acute in the 
future, with immigration, which reached 
a high of 239,331 in 1949, decreasing to 
approximately 150,000 annually over the 
next several years. 
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Disequilibrium in Balance of 
Payments 


The expansion of Israel’s economic 
system required by such unprecedented 
immigration caused a considerable dis- 
equilibrium of its balance of payments. 
According to statistics recently released 
by governmental authorities, Israel’s in- 
ternational expenses in 1949 approxi- 
mated I£93,000,000, including I£88,000,- 
000 for imported goods. The composition 
of revenue was as follows: Visible exports, 
I£10,600,000; invisible exports, I£9,000,- 
000; national funds and other institu- 
tions, I£24,500,000; drafts on sterling 
balances, I£8,500,000; import without 
allocation of currency and barter deals, 
I£21,400,000; import on account of Ex- 
port-Import Bank loan, I£6,600,000; 
against other obligations, I£11,500,000. 

From these figures it will be noted that 
unlike the situation of nearly all of the 
other countries of the world, the export 
of goods was a comparatively insignifi- 
cant source of revenue, amounting to 
only 12 percent of imports, and that the 
principal sources of revenue in the bal- 


ance of payments consisted of 1£24,500,- 
000 from Jewish philanthropy through- 
out the world, and a I£21,400,000 item 
representing capital transfers, gifts, im- 
migrants’ belongings, and bartered goods. 
Neither of these two principal sources, 
particularly the funds from Jewish phil- 
anthropy, may necessarily be counted on 
to remain at the same magnitude in the 
future. 

Israel’s balance-of-payments difficul- 
ties could conceivably be alleviated some- 
what by reducing imports and increasing 
exports. Given the present standard of 
living and immigration policy, however, 
any substantial reduction of the import 
surplus must be achieved by increased 
production which, in turn, will depend 
for the most part on increased capital 
investment. Thus, it may be noted that 
to a considerable degree the resolution 
of balance-of-payments difficulties will 
depend on the success of Israel’s current 
drive to increase capital investments. As 
regards the increasing of Israel’s exports, 
the major problem appears to be the 
lowering of the costs of production so 
that the exports can successfully com- 
pete in world markets. 





Israel’s Largest Textile Plant, Haifa Bay. 








Anti-Inflationary Measures 


Like many other countries, the new 
state has suffered during the past several 
years from severe inflation resulting, in 
part, from a shortage of goods caused by 
World War II. Then, too, Israel’s war 
effort against the Arabs which resulted 
in the expending of millions of pounds 
for defense and, at the same time, caused 
agricultural settlements, workshops, and 
factories to cease production of con- 
sumer and other goods, added to the in- 
flationary pressures. A third inflation- 
ary factor arose as a consequence of the 
purchasing power released by the enor- 
mous expenditures covering the absorp- 
tion of immigrants. Under these pres- 
sures, cost of living, as indicated by the 
official index, rose steadily from an index 
of 100 in August 1939 to a peak of 371 in 
April 1949, at which time the Govern- 
ment, in a major effort to halt and turn 
back rising prices, introduced its aus- 
terity program. 

The austerity program, among other 
measures, required standard food menus 
comparable to the rations in Great Brit- 
ain in 1944; the production of “utility” 
wearing apparel, furniture, and house- 
hold goods; rationing and point systems 
to insure that all consumers get their 
share of the rationed commodities; price 
controls; cessation of imports of lux- 
uries; and local production of luxuries 
only for export. Additional anti-infla- 
tionary measures included high taxes 
and internal loans which sterilized sur- 
plus money by preventing it from being 
used. 

As a result of such efforts, the Govern- 
ment succeeded in halting the inflation- 
ary spiral. From the high peak of April 
1949, the cost-of-living index was re- 
duced rather slowly to a low of 317 in 
June 1950. 

Despite the success of the program, it 
is felt in Israel that if further gains in 
the struggle against inflation are to be 
achieved, more than the _ above- 
mentioned administrative measures will 
be required. The principal need now 
is for a substantial increase in the pro- 
ductive capacity of the country at a 
rate equaling or exceeding the rate of 
population growth. In this connection, 
it is noted that although total produc- 
tion of goods and local services increased 
by 35 percent during the period May 
1948 to February 1950, because of the 
increase in population average output 
per capita diminished by 18 percent. 

It is apparent that no easy solution 
of the country’s economic problems is 
possible. Continued high governmental 
appropriations for defense, combined 
with high expenditures required for the 
absorption of immigrants and economic 
development, act as powerful inflation- 
ary factors, whereas a reduction in 
prices and cost of living is essential to 
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Rocks being shaped for building, at an 
Israel quarry. 


establish sound economic conditions. 
Strict control of foreign trade and local 
distribution, although necessary for the 
maintenance of some equilibrium in the 
balance of payments, acts as a deterrent 
to the influx of investment needed for 
the increase of local production. 


Agricultural Activities 


Notwithstanding the existence of such 
difficult problems, there has been a con- 
siderable development of all branches 
of the Israel economy, with progress in 
agriculture being, perhaps, the most 
spectacular. Land under cultivation, 
which approximated only 700,000 du- 
nams (1 dunam=0.247 acre) in May 
1948, of a total Israel land area of 20,- 
000,000 dunams, rose to more than 
1,300,000 dunams in 1949 and is believed 
to have reached 2,900,000 dunams in 
1950, a significant achievement. Con- 
siderable impetus to the development was 
rendered by the Government’s estab- 
lishment of major irrigation and drain- 
age projects and by its granting of sub- 
stantial loans and subsidies to various 
agricultural interests. 

The number of new agricultural set- 
tlements established in 1949 under the 
guidance of Israel authorities is another 
sign of economic progress. Approxi- 
mately 130 settlements, with a total 
population of approximately 50,000 were 
founded—50 by new immigrants and 80 
by youth groups and ex-servicemen pre- 
viously residing in the country. Many 
of the new settlements, however, are 
not yet self-supporting and suffer under 
such handicaps as inadequate equip- 
ment, considerable distance from mar- 
keting or supply centers, and shortage 
of water and housing facilities. 


Substantial progress was made jp 
practically all branches of Israel agyj. 
culture, except in the growing of citrus 
fruits, the country’s chief export. This 
important branch of Israel agriculture 
suffered severely from the closing of the 
European markets during World War yy 
and from the abandonment and neglect 
of a large portion of the citrus area dur. 
ing the 1948 hostilities. The state to 
which citriculture has declined is ingdj- 
cated by a comparison between the peak 
season of 1939 when Palestinian exports 





of citrus totaled 15,000,000 cases, ang | 


the seasons of 1948-49 and 1949-50 when 
Israel exports were only 3,800,000 anq 
4,200,000 cases, respectively. 

Efforts are being made to accelerate 
the pace of the citrus industry’s recovery, 
Approximately 31,000 dunams of the 
100,000 dunams abandoned by the Arabs 
have been rehabilitated. Export pre. 
miums have been granted to growers, 
and the Government has agreed to con- 
tribute to the union wages paid to citrus 
workers. In addition, substantial sums 
(approximately $5,000,000) have been 
earmarked for the purchase of equipment 
for the machinization of citrus picking, 
Therefore, as a result of these measures, 
it is felt that citrus exports may be in- 
creased by as much as 20 to 30 percent in 
the immediate future, but there is little 
prospect of’ the industry reaching its 
former status in the next several years. 

Production of bread grains (consisting 
almost exclusively of wheat and some 
barley) amounted to about 21,000 tons 
in 1949, a rise of more than 30 percent 
of 1948 production. Expectations of a 
1949 yield vastly greater than that of 
1948 were not realized, despite greatly 
increased acreage under grain, because 
of widespread destruction by field mice, 
amounting to an estimated 30 percent of 
the total crop. 

The 1949 production of vegetables, ex- 
cepting potatoes, amounted to 65,000 
tons, an increase of 40 percent over the 
1948 yield, notwithstanding damages and 
delays caused by inclement weather. 
However, potato output totaled only 
23,000 tons, as compared with a 1948 
yield of 31,000 tons, the production de- 
crease being attributed to uncertainties 
of potato growers regarding potato prices 
and imports. 

Production of eggs during 1949 rose to 
a figure between 250,000,000 and 290,- 
000,000, an increase of approximately 40 
percent over 1948 production. The 
number of laying hens increased from 
1,250,000 in 1948 to 2,700,000 in 1949. 

The 1949 yield of the fishing industry 
was substantially greater than the 1948 
yield, particularly as regards deep-sea 
fishing which increased more than 300 
percent (443 tons as compared with 110 
tons). Total 1949 catch amounted to 
over 3,000 tons, an increase of more than 
30 percent over the 1948 production. 
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Considerable numbers of trees have 
peen planted in Israel during the past 2 
years under the Government’s afforesta- 
tion program. Tree plantings totaled 
more than 3,000,000 in 1949, and it is 
expected that 5,000,000 more will be 
planted in 1950. 

Investments in agriculture during 
1949 are officially estimated to be ap- 
approximately I£18,500,000. 

Future trends of Israel’s agriculture 
are outlined in the Government’s re- 
cently announced 4-year agricultural 
plan which provides for increasing the 
area under cultivation from the present 
2,900,000 dunams to 5,000,000 dunams by 
1953. Under the plan, the establish- 
ment of 480 new settlements is envisaged 
at a cost of I£74,000,000. The planned 
expansion would suffice to supply 21 
percent of the bread grain requirements 
of the population as compared with 10 
to 12 percent coverage at the present 
time; raise the yearly meat ration from 
the present 6.5 kilograms to 17.5 kilo- 
grams, reduce dependence on imported 
oilseeds to only 33 percent of total re- 
quirements; and result in complete self- 
sufficiency in the supply of eggs and 
vegetables, including potatoes. 


Industrial Enterprises 


Jewish industry in Palestine, at the 
time of the establishment of the new 
state, was well-developed as a result of 
(1) an expansion in the 1930’s wherein 
the value of output increased about three 
times and capital investment five times, 
and (2) an expansion during World War 





II when Jewish industry again doubled 
its output to supply goods needed by the 
Allied Forces in the Near East, as well 
as for a growing civilian population. 
Thereafter, Jewish industry continued 
expanding until, in 1947, it employed 
about 50,000 workers in 2,500 industrial 
enterprises which produced goods valued 
at approximately £P45,000,000 (Pales- 
tinian pounds) yearly. The most im- 
portant industries in value of output 
were textile and clothing, paper and 
printing, foodstuffs, and diamonds. 

Considerable development of industry 
has also taken place since the establish- 
ment of the new state. Total number of 
persons employed in industry in 1949 
has risen to 76,000, and the value of 
total output to about I£75,000,000. In- 
dustry’s 1949 consumption of electrical 
energy amounted to 97,000,000 kw.-hr. as 
compared with 70,000,000 kw.-hr. in 1948 
and 86,000,000 kw.-hr. in 1947. 

A total of I£7,000,000 was invested dur- 
ing 1949 in the expansion of existing in- 
dustrial enterprises and the establish- 
ment of new ones, according to the Israel 
Minister of Trade and Industry. In- 
vestments in 45 metal industries 
amounted to I£1,975,000; in 11 food fac- 
tories, I£1,300,000; in 57 textile enter- 
prises, I£1,120,000; in 36 building ma- 
terials industries, I£890,000; in 6 leather 
enterprises, I£635,000; in 14 wood indus- 
tries, I£318,000; in 9 chemical plants, 
I£220,000; in 8 paper and printing plants, 
I£124,000; and in 22 others, I£416,000. 
Labor required as a result of these in- 
vestments numbered more than 6,000 
workers. 





Technicians at work in a diamond factory, Tel Aviv. 
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Important recent additions to Israel’s 
industrial plant include a large plant for 
the manufacture of all types of shoes, a 
modern textile finishing plant, machin- 
ery for the complete utilization of citrus 
peel for alcohol distillation and pro- 
duction of cattle feed, a modern lime 
furnace capable of producing 200 tons 
of lime daily, a peanut-butter plant, a 
cigarette factory capable of producing 
5,000,000 cigarettes monthly, machinery 
capable of boosting Israel cement pro- 
duction 150,000 tons annually to a total 
of 450,000 tons annually, a fertilizer plant 
capable of supplying the country’s total 
requirements of inorganic fertilizers, an 
optical lens-grinding plant, a pipe-fitting 
plant, a concrete wall factory, a knitting 
mill, a glass products factory, a plastics 
products factory, and several plants in 
the fields of machine building, metal 
works, electrical appliances, and refrig- 
erator assembly. 

Among the enterprises under con- 
struction are several plants for the pro- 
ducing of steel pipe and other steel prod- 
ucts, a dairy capable of handling more 
than 5,000 gallons of milk per hour, a 
factory for the manufacture of trans- 
formers and electric meters, a paper 
products factory, an electric-light-bulb 
factory, an automobile and truck as- 
sembly plant, a plant for the manufac- 
ture of zippers, and a concrete pipe fac- 
tory. Among plants still in the planning 
stage are a $3,000,000 paper mill, a $2,400- 
000 tire factory, a $250,000 spinning and 
weaving mill, and a plant capable of 
producing 10,000 tons of caustic soda and 
the same quantity of chloride per year. 

Although 1949 industrial production is 
known to have been larger than in 1948, 
very few statistics have been released 
at the time of this writing. Cement pro- 
duction in 1949 totaled 241,393 tons (as 
compared with 159,865 tons in 1948). 
Other figures for 1949 included: Mar- 
garine, 7,278 tons; soap, 5,384 tons; re- 
fined oils, 10,617 tons; and flour, 96,814 
tons. Figures for 1948 cover the period 
June—December only, and were as fol- 
lows: Margarine, 3,304 tons; soap, 2,622 
tons; refined oils, 3,788 tons, and flour, 
29,084 tons. 

Because the expansion of industry is 
the chief hope for the effective absorp- 
tion of large-scale immigration, efforts 
are currently being made to attract 
private capital into Israel’s industries. 
The new law for the encouragement of 
capital investment is counted on to in- 
crease the flow. Important provisions of 
the law include: (1) Authority for the 
release of foreign exchange for payments 
covering amortization, dividends, and 
profits up to 10 percent annually of the 
total investment; (2) exemptions from 
property taxes for specified periods; (3) 
exemptions of imported capital goods 
from customs duties; (4) a ceiling in- 
come tax of 25 percent for the first 5 
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years; and (5) deferment of company 
registration fees for 5 years. Only the 
projects which have been designated as 
“approved enterprises” are permitted the 
benefits of the law. 

Among adverse factors tending to slow 
Israel’s industrial growth are: (1) Short- 
age of imported raw materials, owing to 
a lack of foreign exchange; (2) high 
costs of production and low productivity; 
and (3) shortage of long- and middle- 
term credit. 


Expansion in Transportation 
Systems 


The Israel transportation and commu- 
nications systems, seriously damaged 
during the 1948 hostilities, were recon- 
structed and expanded during 1949 and 
1950. At the beginning of 1949, railway 
traffic had not been resumed; sea traffic 
was irregular; air traffic, for the most 
part, consisted of irregular flights of 
chartered airplanes; telegraphic and 
telephonic communications with many 
countries proceeded via indirect circuits; 
and inland telecommunications were 
confined to a few lines. Since then, the 
Israelis restored and improved railway 
lines, and increased shipping and air 
facilities considerably, with the result 
that 1949 air and sea traffic exceeded 
the volume peak of 1947. Progress was 
also made in the installation of postal, 
telegraphic, and telephonic services for 
internal and oversea communications. 

As regards railways, the 316-kilometer 
standard-gage network has been opened 
for traffic, a new station has been con- 
structed in the northern outskirts of 
Tel Aviv, and construction has com- 
menced on a new Haifa-Tel Aviv route 
(which will shorten the track lines be- 
tween the two cities from about 128 to 
92 kilometers), and on a route from 
Majdal to Beersheba. Freight hauled 
in 1949 totaled 390,000 tons and passen- 
gers transported numbered 830,000. 

Israel shipping and port facilities were 
considerably expanded during the past 
2 years. Latest available reports in- 
dicate that the country’s merchant fleet 
now comprises 27 ships with a gross 
tonnage of more than 78,000, as com- 
pared with 6 ships of 14,000 gross ton- 
nage during the Mandatory period. The 
Israel fleet in 1949 transported 60 per- 
cent of all immigrants entering Israel 
by sea and carried 6 percent of total 
cargo. Improvements to ports have in- 
cluded the acquisition of additional 
equipment, enlarging of facilities, the 
reorganization of services at the Tel Aviv 
and Haifa ports, and the construction of 
a pier at the port of Elath in the Gulf 
of Agaba for the accommodation of 
small vessels. Cargo handled in Israel 
ports during 1949 totaled more than 2,- 
000,000 tons, a volume almost double that 
of 1948. 
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The number of motor vehicles operat- 
ing on Israel’s 1,300 miles of existing 
roads has been substantially increased 
during recent years. In November 1946, 
a Palestinian census revealed that 6,700 
trucks, 5,400 passenger cars, and 1,600 
busses were in operation at that time. In 
August 1949, trucks operating in Israel 
totaled 7,900; passenger cars (includ- 
ing taxicabs), 6,700; and busses, 750. 
Since that date, further substantial in- 
creases have taken place. The importa- 
tion of thousands of trucks brought the 
total in operation to over 10,500 in June 
1950. Hundreds of passenger cars have 
been shipped to Israel, many as gifts 
from friends and relatives in the United 
States, despite an import policy which 
discouraged the importation of passenger 
cars; and by March 1950 busses in oper- 
ation had increased to a total of more 
than 1,100. 

The Government-controlle:d Israel Na- 
tional Aviation Co. (El Al), established in 
late 1948, opened offices in New York, 
London, Paris, Rome, and Zurich during 
1949. Regular services to Paris, London, 
Rome, Zurich, Istanbul, Athens, and 
Vienna have been inaugurated, and regu- 
lar services to New York are scheduled 
to begin in September 1950. The com- 
pany also maintains shuttle services 
within Israel. 

Since beginning its operations, the 
Israel National Aviation Co. has flown a 
monthly average of 1,500,000, passenger- 
miles between Israel and Europe. The 
company’s oversea fleet comprises nine 
planes, including four 4-motored long- 
range planes and five 2-motored cargo 
planes. Present number of passengers 
carried has reached a monthly average 
of 1,100. 

Israel’s main airport at Lydda recently 
has been enlarged and improved and is 
now one of the finest air terminals in 
the Middle East. Its four runways can 
accommodate the largest commercial 
planes in the world. 


Communication Systems 
Rapidly Expanding 


Expansion of the country’s telephonic 
communications is indicated by the fol- 
lowing statistics: During 1949, the net- 
work of wires within urban areas, 
increased from 121,000 to 149,000 kil- 
ometers and the network between urban 
areas, from 15,000 to 20,000 kilometers, 
and the number of telephones increased 
from 19,000 to 23,000. Plans for the ex- 
penditure of about $25,000,000 for the 
expansion and modernization of the tele- 
phone system have been advanced, and 
orders for equipment valued at $7,000,000 
have already been placed. 

Other indications of Israel’s expanding 
communications systems include: The 
opening of numerous new post offices in 
towns and settlements; establishment of 


a new telecommunications center at Te] 
Aviv; beginning of construction of g 
50-kilowatt, short-wave radio transmit- 
ting station; initiation of airmail angq 
air-parcel services with many countries 
of the Western Hemisphere, Europe, and 
South Africa; and the establishment of 
radiotelephonic communications with 
the United States, Canada, United King. 
dom, Belgium, Denmark, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Luxembourg, Saar, Sweden, and 
Switzerland. 


Housing Problems Still Serious 


In the housing field, although con- 
struction has been considerable, amount- 
ing in 1949 to about 64,000 rooms either 
completed or started, it did not reach 
the volume required to keep pace with 
increases in population. The disappoint- 
ingly small number of rooms constructed 
was attributed to the failure of many 
private builders to enter the housing 
field because of shortage of skilled work- 
ers, inadequacy of government-con- 
trolled rents in relation to prevailing 
costs, nonavailability of mortgage cred- 
its at reasonable rates, and the intro- 
duction of taxes on increased land 
values. Therefore, the burden of find- 
ing shelter for a large majority of the 
immigrants fell on the Government and 
the Jewish national institutions which, 
in 1949, completed or started more than 
40,000 rooms. 


Absorption of Immigrants the 
Major Problem 


As indicated by the foregoing, great 
achievements in the economic field have 
been accomplished during the past 2 
years, with Israel making progress in 
solving its primary problem; i. e., the 
absorption of immigrants. The develop- 
ment of the country’s economy, aided by 
an investment flow estimated at I£120,- 
000,000 proceeded at a rapid pace, with 
many thousands of newcomers being 
absorbed in one way or another. In the 
year ended March 31, 1950, official esti- 
mates indicated the absorption of ap- 
proximately 165,000 immigrants, in ad- 
dition to tens of thousands of demobi- 
lized soldiers. 

On the other hand, the number of 
unabsorbed immigrants appears to be 
rising, with immigrants in camps in- 
creasing from 45,000 to 90,000 during 
the year ended March 31, 1950. It is 
evident, therefore, that notwithstand- 
ing the efforts of the past 2 years, the 
problems resulting from the policy of 
unrestricted immigration, which con- 
stitute the basis of most of Israel’s eco- 
nomic and financial troubles, are a long 
way from solution. Any evaluation of 
the economic prospects of the new state 
would require a full appraisal of the 
problems arising out of this policy. 
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British Artists To Promote 
Exports to U. S. 


British artists now touring the United 
States are serving as ambassadors to promote 
exports of British products of the textile and 
clothing industries. Before leaving England, 
the 73 members of the Sadler’s Wells Ballet 
received 3,000 articles of clothing accesso- 
ries from British manufacturers of worsteds, 
woolens, cottons, linens, rayons, silks, nylon, 
lace, and leather goods. These items include 
shoes, hats, gloves, nylon hose, handker- 
chiefs, scarves, blouses, suits, day dresses, 
evening dresses, coats, raincoats, sweaters, 
berets, umbrellas, handbags, and luggage. 

With the cooperation of both wholesalers 
and retailers in the United States, the artists 
plan to display the textiles and fashions. 
Cities included in their itinerary include 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Atlanta, 
Houston, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Denver, 
Des Moines, Tulsa, Dallas, Oklahoma City, 
St. Louis, Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, and Boston. Local stores in those 
cities will assist the artists in their pro- 
motion efforts. 


Berlin Exporters Listed To 
Promote New Trade Contacts 


An “Intcrim List of Berlin Export Firms 
and Commodities by Industry Groups” re- 
cently has been compiled by the Office of the 
United States High Commissioner for 
Germany, as a further aid to American firms 
seeking new sources of supply in Germany. 
Principal commodity classifications in the 
list include: Building materials, chemicals 
and pharmaceuticals, electrical equipment 
(including radio sets and phonograph equip- 
ment), machinery (including office and 
printing machines), medical and health 
equipment, optics and fine mechanics, paper 
and paper articles, textiles, leather goods 
and shoes, musical instruments and records, 
porcelain and chinaware, toys. 

Information on the Berlin export firms 
may be obtained from the Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., or any Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Office. Requests 
should mention specifically the item or com- 
modity group in which the inquirer is in- 
terested. 


Development of Pakistan 
Oil Resources Invited 


Participation by United States organiza- 
tions is welcomed by the Government of 
Pakistan in the development of the country’s 
oil resources. A recent announcement states 
that exploration for oil and the purchase of 
all necessary equipment will be left to pri- 
vate enterprise rather than undertaken as 
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a State responsibility, and adds that organ- 
izations may be assured that all necessary 
and reasonable facilities will be provided 
within the framework of existing laws and 
regulations. 

In Eastern Pakistan a mining lease, cov- 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 


Forest area, Sylphet District, East Bengal, 
has already been granted. In Western Pakis- 
tan mining leases have been granted in the 
Khuar, Dhulian, and Balkassar areas and in 
the Chakwal District of the Punjab. All 
other areas of both Eastern and Western 


ering about 10.2 square miles in the Patharia 








Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional information 
concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, or other 
descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions before 
entering into correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on trading 
conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department’s Office of Inter- 
national Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in Japan, and may be obtained upon 
request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department of Commerce, 
or through its Field Offices, for $1 each. 


Index by Commodities 


| Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Agricultural Equipment: 21, 59. 
Batteries: 52. 

Bicycles and Vehicles: 7, 14. 
Building Materials: 7, 66. 

Casings: 38. 

Chemicals and Dyestuffs: 3, 55. 
Chinaware: 4, 5, 6, 58, 63. 

Clothing and Accessories: 23, 24, 34. 
Compasses, Pocket: 18. 

Cotton, Raw: 48. 

Cutlery: 6, 62. 

Earthenware: 6, 7. 

Electronic Instruments: 5, 8. 
Foodstuffs: 7, 18, 22, 29, 35, 39, 46, 50. 
Furniture: 9. 

Glassware: 62. 


Mercury Tubes: 33, 42. 

Metal and Metal Products: 63, 65. 
Mining: 63. 

Oils, Essential: 55. 

Painting and Varnishing Articles: 60. 
Paper and Stationery: 46. 
Pharmaceuticals and Drugs: 3, 41, 47. 
Pottery: 62. 

Prefabricated Houses: 16. 

Radio Accessories: 31. 

Raffia Products: 23. 

Refrigerators, Household: 49. 
Scientific Instruments: 1T: 

Shoe Findings: 43. 


Hardware: 32, 46, 56. Skis: 20. 

Hides and Skins: 48. Textiles: 7, 58. 
Jewelers’ Items: 12, 15. Tile: 27. 

Jointing Paste: 1. Tools, Hand: 32. 
Kitchenware: 62. Toys: 14. 

Licensing Opportunities: 1, 2, 3. Wood Products: 11, 32. 
Livestock: 56. Wool: 34, 61. 

Lumber: 28. Yarns: 6. 


Machinery and Accessories: 2, 10, 19, 21, 
25, 30, 37, 40, 44, 51, 53, 56, 57, 58, 64. 


Pakistan are open for mining concession 
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applications, which must be made in accord- 
ance with the Pakistan Production Rules 
of 1949. 

Applications may be made by any person 
or group of persons, Pakistani or non-Pakis- 
tani, and may be addressed to the Ministry of 
Industries, Government of Pakistan, Chief 
Court Building, Karachi, Pakistan. In the 
United States, additional information may 
be obtained from the Consulate General of 
Pakistan, Pakistan House, 12 East Sixty-fifth 
Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


Italian Group Seeks 
U. S. Supply Sources 


The Confederazione Generale dell ‘Indus- 
tria Italiana, Rome, Italy, wishes to contact 
United States manufacturer in a position to 
supply machinery for the production of 
tempered steel points used on carding and 
raising machines. Specifications of the 
points to be made are as follows: Size rang- 
ing from 8 w. g. to 18 w. g., length from 14”’ 
to 2’’. A few samples of the type desired 
are available on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

The Confederazione is an association of 
Italian manufacturers whose functions in- 
clude assisting its members to contact for- 
eign suppliers of needed machinery and 
equipment. 

American firms interested in pursuing this 
inquiry may communicate with the Italian 
Technical Delegation, Italian Embassy, 740 
Eleventh Street NW., Washington 1, D. C., 
or write direct to Confederazione Generale 
dell Industria Italiana, Piazza Venezia 11- 
Rome, Italy. 


Icelandic Official in U. S. 


to Purchase Tree Seeds 


Einar Saemundsen, a representative of the 
Icelandic Forestry Service, Ministry of Agri- 
culture, Reykjavik, Iceland, is visiting the 
United States and Alaska for about 3 months 
for the purpose of purchasing tree seeds 
suitable for Iceland. 

Mr. Saemundsen will spend some time in 
Minneapolis and Seattle before proceeding 
to Alaska, and may be contacted ~% the Ice- 
land Consulate General, 50 Broad Street, 
New York, N. Y., or the United States Forestry 
Service, Juneau, Alaska. 


New Guide to Danish Makers 
of Electrical Equipment 


An export catalog listing principal Danish 
manufacturers of radios and electrical equip- 
ment recently has been issued by the Dan- 
ish Association of Civil Engineers in Copen- 
hagen. This buyers’ directory reportedly 
marks the association’s initial effort to pro- 
mote exports of such goods. 

One copy of the directory has been placed 
in each of the 42 Field Offices of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, where they will be 
available for examination and consultation 
by interested parties. Copies also may be 
consulted in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


New Sales of German-Owned 
Assets in Switzerland 


Announcements have been issued by the 
Swiss Compensation Office concerning the 
prospective sale of the following German- 
owned assets in Switzerland: 

1. 645 of a total of 650 shares of the firm 
Celluloidwarenfabrik Zollikofen AG., Zol- 


8 


likofen, having a nominal value of 100 Swiss 
francs. Supplementary information may be 
obtained by communicating with the Swiss 
Compensation Office, Service for the Liquida- 
tion of Germany Assets, Talstrasse 62, Zurich, 
prior to September 30, 1950. 

2. Joint stock company Wilhelm Schulte, 
lock manufacturer, located at Schanis, St. 
Gall. Supplementary information is avail- 
able from the SCO prior to October 7, 1950. 

3. 9,000 Swiss watches of various trade- 
marks, owned by the following German 
firms: Walter Storz, Pforzheim; W. Ulrich, 
Zeitpunktuhren, Frankfurt-am-Main;_ E. 
Dohrmann, Bremen; Max Froehlich, Breslau; 
Johann Hartmann, Berlin. Supplementary 
information is available from the SCO prior 
to October 14, 1950. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Denmark.—Billex Industri (manufac- 
turer), Holte, wishes to interest an American 
firm in manufacturing under license in the 
United States a special jointing paste known 
as “Tonite”. Reportedly, “Tonite” is a metal- 
lic paste compound suitable for use on 
threaded and flanged pipe joints, and in 
internal combustion engines as packing. It 
is usable on connections carrying hot or cold 
water, superheated steam, gases, oils, and 
gasoline. This packing is said to stand up 
under high temperatures and pressures, and 
does not freeze or bind the joint, thereby 
simplifying operations where pipe joints have 
to be broken open frequently. Catalog de- 
scribing “Tonite’’ and sample can of paste 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

2. Germany—Gebriider Rosenmeier O. H. 
G. (Rosenmeier Bros., Co.) (manufacturer), 
40 Stadtplatz, Muhldorf, Upper Bavaria, 
wishes to manufacture under license in Ger- 
many oil-cooled polyphase transformers from 
30 to 1,000 kv.-a. 

3. Spain—tIndustrial Farmacéutica de Za- 
ragoza, S. A. (INFAR), (importer, retailer, 
exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer of phar- 
maceuticals), Calle Dulong 8, Zaragoza, de- 
sires to arrange with one or more United 
States firms for the manufacture and sale in 
Spain of United States products in the chem- 
ical and pharmaceutical lines. The Spanish 
firm is reported to have a well-equipped lab- 
oratory and qualified technical personnel, 
with an _ established sales organization 
throughout Spain, the Canary Islands, Tan- 
gier, and Spanish Morocco. Alternatively, 
INFAR would consider financial particivation 
by a United States firm. 


Import Opportunities 


4. Denmark—Danmarks  Porcelainsmaleri 
(manufacturer), “stergaard pr. Kjellerup, of- 
fers on an outright sale basis unlimited 
quantities of printed and hand-painted 
chinaware, including dinner, tea, and coffee 
sets; also, children’s dinner sets decorated 
with motifs from Hans Andersen’s fairy 
tales. Quality inspection available in Den- 
mark by acknowledged inspectors at seller’s 
expense. Firm has had no previous expe- 
rience in shipping to the United States and 
would appreciate receiving any instructions 
that buyer might find appropriate. Sample 
set of cup, saucer, and cake plate, with price 
information, available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

5. Denmark—Ivercos A/S (manufacturer), 
Shellhuset, Kampmannsgade 2, Copenhagen, 
V, wishes to export and seeks agent for ultra- 
sonic apparatus for medical use, 1 to 3 MHz, 
3 W. per square meter. Firm states it has 
had no previous experience in shipping to 
the United States and would appreciate any 


instructions that buyer might find appro. 
priate. 

6. England—John C. Gill (sales agent), 138 
Gledhow Wood Road, Roundhay, Leeds 8, has 
available for export china and earthenware; 
cutlery; knitting wools and yarns. 

7. England—V. A. Howe & Co. (manufac. 
turer’s representative, sales agent handling 
general merchandise), 22 Holland Park Meys 
London, W. 11, offers to act as buying agent 
in London for United States firms interesteg 
in importing woolens, linens, chinaware 
earthenware, bicycles, cement, foodstuffs, anq 
other types of merchandise. 

8. England—Mullard Overseas, Ltd. (man. 
ufacturer), Century House, Shaftesbury 





Avenue, London, W. C. 2, offers for export | 


electronic instruments, particularly ultra. 


sonic equipment and electro-chemical ap. | 


paratus. Illustrated catalog with price ip. 
formation available on a lcan basis from 


Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De. 


partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.¢. 

9. France—Brochand & Fils (manufac. 
turer), 4 and 6 Rue de la République, Bourg 
(Ain), wishes to export and seeks agent for 
old restored furniture, reproduction of 
antique and rustic furniture. Unlimited 
stock available. Firm requests that al] 
1 beling and packing instructions be given 
when placing orders. 

10. France—Fabrique de Fer de Maubeuge 
(manufacturer, exporter, wholesaler), Louy- 
roil (Nord), has available for export forged 
azles of Siemens steel, untreated or heat 
treated, for cars and locomotives. Quantity 
available approximately 500 tons each month. 
Also, Siemens steel railway-wheel tires, un- 
treated from rolling mill, for railroad and 
streetcars. Quantity available, approxi- 
mately 1,000 tons each month. Inspection 
in firm’s factory by Bureau Veritas or any 
other control organization designated by 
buyers and at seller’s expense. 

11. France—R. Houbre et R. Pierre (manu- 
facturers), 55 rue de Nancy, Epinal, Vosges, 
has available for export hand-carved wooden 
decorative plaques, vases and candy bozes; 
also, hand-carved wooden plates with views 
of Epinal. 

12. France—‘UNIVER’’—Union Des Indus- 
tries Du Verre Pour L’Exportation (exporter), 
12, Rue Lincoln, Paris (VIIIE), desires to 
export embroidery beads, rocaille (shell) 
beads, machine cut and molded chatcns 
(bezels). 

13. Germany-——Karl Erdmann (manufac- 
turer, exporter), Zorneding near Munich, 
Bavaria, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
Karlsbader Oblatten (Carlsbad wafers), Firm 
will furnish samples on request. 

14. Germany—Heidemann-Werke, Karl 
Heidemann (manufacturer), 1 Teichenweg, 
Einbeck/Hanover, wishes to export 7-in-1 
child’s play vehicle, termed a scooter and 
cycle set. Firm is particularly interested in 
arranging with one or several well-reputed 
import firms to take over the distribution 
and sale of the toy in the United States, with 
preference given to agents who would pur- 
chase the sets on their own account. The 
vehicle was exhibited at the Frankfurt 
Spring Fair (March 19-24, 1950), where it 
was reported to be adaptable to the United 
States market. An illustrated descriptive 
pamphlet (in German) and a booklet of in- 
structions for assembling the set (in Eng- 
lish), as well as price information, are avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. Additional 
trade literature in English is being prepared 
and will be available direct from the firm in 
the near future. 

15. Germany—Rudolf Jager (exporter), 6 
Birkenweg, Markt-Oberdorf/Allgiiu, Bavaria, 
offers to export Gablonz wares, especially imi- 
tation jewelry. 
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16. Germany—M. A. N. Maschinenfabrik 
Augsburg-Nuernberg A. G., Werk Gustavs- 
purg (manufacturer) Mainz-Gustavsburg, 
wishes to export prefabricated steel houses, 
in quantities of 50 to 80 houses per month 
Inspection at factory in Gustavsburg at 
puyer’s expense. Additional information, in- 
cluding photographs, literature, and blue- 
prints (in English and German), available 
on loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

17. Germany—Joseph Neuberger (manu- 
facturer, exporter), 16 Steinerstrasse, Munich 
25, Bavaria, offers to export all types of 
electric measuring instruments. Firm will 
supply details and price lists on request. 

18. Germany—Paul Stockert (manufac- 
turer), 21 Baeumenstr., Fuerth, Bavaria, de- 
sires to export pocket compasses of brass, 
polished and nickel-plated. Price list and 
literature (in German) available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

19. Germany—Thoma Co. GmbH (manu- 
facturer), 9 Stadtbachstrasse, Augsburg, of- 
fers to export Thoma Cleaner lint collecting 
systems for carded and combed yarn ring 
spinnnig machines and “Balmes’ thread 
stretchers for cotton spinners. A portfolio of 
photographs and descriptive material (in 
German) is available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

20. Germany—Max Waxenberger (manu- 
facturer, exporter), Velden/Vils, Bavaria, 
wishes to export high quality skis of var- 
nished ash, in small, medium, and adult sizes, 
90 to 210 centimeters long. Firm will supply 
sample skis on request. Correspondence in 
German preferred. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

21. Italy—Societa Italiana Berthoud (man- 
ufacturer, exporter), 31 Via Emilia Levante, 
Bologna, wishes to export on outright sale 
basis the following equipment for agricul- 
tural use: High-pressure motor pumps, trailer 
atomizers and large portable sprayers for 
every agricultural need; sprayers and atom- 
izers of varying capacities, from the portable 
type (hand and shoulder) to the large trailer 
and motorized types; and injection pump for 
parasiticide and fertilizing treatments (Ca- 
pacity, more than than 260 feet). Firm 
would appreciate receiving all specifications 
with regard to packing and shipping this 
equipment. Illustrated catalog (in Italian) 
available on loan basis from Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. Firm prefers 
correspondence in Italian or French. 

22. Italy—Giuseppe Cazzolla (manufac- 
turer, exporter, wholesaler, retailer of olive 
oil), Bitonto (Bari), wishes to export and 
seeks agent for large quantities of extra-fine 
olive oil of superfine high quality, acidity 
less than 1 percent. Firm requests that 
buyers specify manner in which merchandise 
is to be packed and shipped. 

23. Italy—Alfredo Fontani (manufacturer, 
exporter), 32 Via Jacopo da Diacceto, Flor- 
ence, wishes to export straw and artificial 
fiber hats and straw and raffia bags. Firm 
desires to appoint a representative in New 
York City to whom a set of samples could 
be entrusted, and requests that all specifi- 
cations with regard to packing and shipping 
straw goods be furnished. Correspondence 
in Italian preferred. 

24. Italy—Cappellificio “La Familiare” 
(manufacturer, exporter), 1 Via del Parione, 
Florence (also: Familiare-Montevarchi, Mon- 
tevarchi (Arezzo), offers to export and seeks 
agent for men’s fur-felt hats (trimmed and 
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untrimmed) and women’s felt hoods, cape 
lines, skirts, and berets. 

25. Italy—S. A. Tovaglieri (manufacturer, 
exporter, importer), 29 Via A. Costa, Busto 
Arsizio (Varese), wishes to export silk, rayon, 
and cotton looms. Firm would consider 
granting exclusive franchise for this ma- 
chinery. 

26. Japan—Naniwa Boyeki Shokai Gomei 
Kaisha (manufacturer, exporter, importer), 
25 Satsumabori Minaminocho Nishiku, Osaka, 
offers to act as purchasing agent in Japan 
for American firms desiring to import Jap- 
anese goods. 

27. Japan—Yamada Tile Goshi Kaisha 
(manufacturer, export merchant), 2,381 Oaza 
Obata, Moriyama-cho, Higashikasugai-gun, 
Aichi Prefecture, wishes to export earthen 
glazed wall tile. Specifications: 6 x 6 inches. 
Firm produces 1,000,000 pieces monthly. 

28. Mexico—General of Division, Gustavo 
R. Salinas, Mier y Pesado No. 227, Colonia 
del Valle, Mexico, D. F., has available for 
prompt shipment 150,000 board feet and 
500,000 feet in logs of mahogany. The lum- 
ber is situated in the Poza Rica area in Vera- 
cruz, where inspection can be made. Price 
information is available on request from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report on General 
Salinas is not being prepared. 

29. Portugal—Exportadores Associados, 
Lda. (manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter), 
Rua Perpendicular ao Matadouro, 9-11, Faro 
(Algarve), wishes to export and seeks agent 
for sterilized fig paste with almonds, as well 
as figs, almonds, carobs and other dried 
fruits. 

30. Scotland—Drysdale & Co., Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), ‘“‘Bon-Accord”’ Works, Yoker, Glas- 
gow, desires to export first quality centrifugal 
pumps for land and marine services (self- 
priming and non-self-priming), built to cus- 
tomers’ requirements. Firm prefers outright 
sale, but would consider appointing selling 
agent. Set of catalogs available on loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

31. Scotland—Scottish Radio & Sounding 
Co., Ltd. (manufacturer), 11 Sinclair Road, 
Torry, Aberdeen, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for Radio Dahns, a radio aid to fishing 
vessels; first quality; quantities as required. 
Illustrated leaflet available on request from 
the Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
BiG. 

32. Sweden—Rasmusson & Hallgren (ex- 
port merchant), 3 Stallmastaregatan, Gdite- 
borg, desires to export and seeks agents (in 
Eastern States and Minnesota, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, Louisiana) for the following 
goods of first-class Swedish manufacture in 
the quantities (monthly) specified: Clothes- 
pins, 20,000 gross; coat hangars, 300 to 500 
gross; washboards, 2,000 dozen; doors, 1,000 
pieces; toilet seats, 2,000 to 3,000 pieces; also, 
hardware and hand tools, such as nails, 
screws, pins, drawing pins, files, saws, and 
building mountings, in quantities as speci- 
fied by purchaser. Firm will furnish speci- 
fications covering the foregoing on request. 

33. Sweden—Aktiebolaget Taka (export 
agent), 19 Stureplan, Stockholm, wishes to 
export and seeks agent in Western States 
for standard quality mercury tubes for elec- 
tric switches. Firm now produces about 20,- 
000 tubes monthly, and production for export 
can be substantially increased if necessary. 
About 5,000 tubes of standard types available 
for immediate shipment. Leaflet showing 
standard types available on loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
Firm states that special designs can be 
made if desired and that it will furnish 


sample tubes on request at no expense to 
prospective buyer. Exporter will comply with 
any special desires regarding packing and 
would appreciate receiving pertinent instruc- 
tions. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

34. Union of South Africa—Elie Saporta & 
Co. (export merchant and agent), E. P. B. S. 
Buildings, P. O. Box 166, Port Elizabeth, of- 
fers to export the following: Army boots, 
standard grades, specifications: South Afri- 
can standard; South African wool, including 
merino, Karakul, and mohair; and South 
African wool tops, dry combed and oil 
combed, specifications: 60’s to 64/70’s. Firm 
will forward samples on request. Price of 
boots only available on request from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


Export Opportunities 


35. Belgium—S. C. Storesco (importer, 
wholesaler), 49-51 Galeries du Commerce, 
Brussels, desires to import large quantities 
of all types of foodstuffs on an exclusive 
agency basis; also wishes to import on own 
account for a group of stores, of which 
Storesco reportedly is a member. Firm re- 
quests that only producers submit offers in 
preference to quotations from intermediaries. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

36. England—J. K. Wilkie Export Co., Ltd. 
(exporter), Royal Liver Building, Liverpool, 
seeks a buying agent in the United States. 
Firm engages principally in buying all types 
of goods for shipment to third countries. 

37. France—La Durollienne (manufacturer, 
exporter, wholesaler), La Monnerie (Puy-de- 
Dome), desires to contact United States 
manufacturer of a special machine to pro- 
duce the “hollow ground” edge on knife 
blades. 

38. Germany—Demetrius Demetriades 
(broker and sales agent), 55 Adolfsallee, 
Wiesbaden, seeks purchase quotations on 
sausage Casings of hog-bungs; salted pork 
guts; dry, salted beef, calf, and pork bladder; 
salted, fresh beef rounds and middle guts. 
Correspondence in German or French pre- 
ferred. 

39. Germany—Angermann & Kobras (im- 
porter and wholesaler handling foodstuffs) , 
2B Berschau Strasse, Nuernberg, Bavaria, 
seeks purchase quotations on wheat and 
flour. 

40. Germany—Gebriider Rosenmeier O. H. 
G. (Rosenmeier Bros. Co.), (manufacturer), 
40 Stadtplatz, Miihldorf, Upper Bavaria, de- 
sires purchase quotations for transformer 
coil-winding machinery. 

41. Germany—Josef Schaeffler (wholesaler 
and manufacturer’s agent), 2 Halbreiter- 
strasse, Miinchen-Solln, is interested in im- 
porting drugs and pharmaceuticals. 

42. Japan—Shotaro Hirota, c/o Keisei 
Electric Railway Co., Ltd., 3, Gojo Machi, 
Taito-ku, Tokyo, is interested in contacting 
United States manufacturers of the single 
anode, mercury arc rectifier. 

43. Netherlands West Indies—Alpha Shoe 
Shop (manufacturer and repairer of leather 
footwear, luggage, upholstery, etc.) , Helfrich- 
straat #4, St. Nicolaas, Aruba, seeks purchase 
quotations for A, B, and C quality wpper, 
sole and upholstery leathers; rubber heels, 
shoe nails, dyes and polishes. 

44. Venezuela—Maquinarias Mendoza, C. 
A. (importer), Avenida Sucre, 363-Apartado 
de Correfos 332, Caracas, wish to contact 
manufacturers of heavy weed and bush cut- 
ters, known in Caracas as “Rolo Argentino.” 
The following description has been furnished 
by the Caracas firm: “This implement is 
made out of circular drum-like sections, 
varying in size and number in accordance 
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with the horsepower of the tractor to be 
used for the pulling. Each section is pro- 
vided with longitudinal blades which, upon 
rotation over pasture land, cut old stems of 
grass and control bushy plants, thus pro- 
viding better and easier growth of the new 
shoots.” 


Agency Opportunities 


45. Colombia—Erwin Bloch (industrial 
chemist with experience in cellulose chem- 
istry, water treatment, and soap and special- 
ities production), Apartado Aereo 765, Bar- 
ranquilla, offers his services to United States 
manufacturers who are interested in estab- 
lishing branch offices or factories in Colom- 
bia. Mr. Bloch reportedly is familiar with 
Colombian natural resources and the possi- 
bilities and limitations of industrial produc- 
tion in Colombia, and has had experience 
with Colombian labor. 

46. Cuba—Charles Henriques (agent), 
Calle 27—-#252, Vedado, Habana, desires to 
represent American manufacturers only of 
hardware, groceries, and paper. 

47. Egypt—M. L. Franco & Co., S. Pinto & 
Co. Succrs. (importer, wholesaler and com- 
mission merchant), 26 Kasr el Nil Street, 
Cairo, is immediately and urgently inter- 
ested in obtaining agency for insulin, as well 
as other pharmaceutical specialties and 
pharmaceutical chemicals. 

48. France—Fernand Dewavrin et Fils 
(selling agent), 41 Place de la Victoire, 
Tourcoing (Nord), seeks agency for raw cot- 
ton. 

49. France—Grandguillot Freres et Com- 
pagnie (manufacturers’ agent), 41 Rue 
Diderot, Le Havre, wishes to obtain agency 
for high quality household refrigerators. 
Specifications: approximately 80 to 150 cubic 
decimeters, with hermetic units; A. C. 50 
periods; 110/120 volts and 220/330 volts. 

50. Guatemala—Edmundo Nanne (manu- 
facturer’s agent), Apartado Postal No. 177, 
9a Calle Oriente No. 17, seeks agency for 
canned goods, such as fish, meats, olives, 
fruit juices, biscuits. 

51. Italy—Societa Italiana Berthoud (man- 
ufacturer, exporter, and importer), 31 Via 
Emilia Levante, Bologna, wishes to obtain 
agency in Italy for United States firm han- 
dling sprayers and atomizers for parasiticide, 
and fertilizing treatments. Correspondence 
in Italian or French preferred. 


Foreign Visitors 


52. Australia—Edward J. Colville, repre- 
senting Dunlop Rubber Australia, Ltd. (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler), 108 Flinders 
Street, Melbourne, Victoria, wishes to study 
latest production methods and design of wet 
batteries (lead acid). Scheduled to arrive 
October 3, via New York City, for a visit of 4 
or 5 weeks. U.S. address: “% R. D. Chis- 
holm, Dunlop Rubber Australia, Ltd., 74 
Trinity Place, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City, Buffalo, Hamburg (Pa.), 
Philadelphia, Reading, West Orange (N. J.), 
Trenton, New Brunswick (N. J.), Milwau- 
kee, Chicago, and Detroit. 

53. Australia—Keith A. Fleming, repre- 
senting Victorian Industrial Sales & Serv- 
ice, Pty., Ltd. (importer, retailer, distrib- 
utor of tractors and heavy equipment), 
Power Street, South Melbourne, Victoria, is 
interested in obtaining information on mod- 
ern sales and service techniques of Amer- 
ican firms with regard to the manufacture 
and sale of earth-moving and industrial 
equipment, and subsequent services supplied 
by firms marketing these products. Sched- 
uled to arrive early in October, via New York 
City, for a visit of 2 months. U.S. address: 
% Austrian Government Trade Commis- 
sioner, 636 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Itinerary: New York City, Chicago, Spokane, 
and other industrial centers. 

54. Australia—Thomas H. Giles, represent- 
ing the Union Bank of Australia, Ltd., Man- 
ager’s Office, Box 778 H, G. P. O., Melbourne, 
is interested in developing trade between the 
United States, Australia, and New Zealand. 
Scheduled to arrive September 11, via Los 
Angeles, for a visit of 3 months. U.S. ad- 
dress: % Brown Bros., Harriman & Co., 59 
Wall Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Los 
Angeles, Dallas, Houston, New Orleans, Sa- 
vannah, New York, Newark (N. J.), Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit, 
Seattle, Portland (Oreg.), and San Fran- 
cisco. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

55. Belgium—K. Sluijs, representing 
N. V. Chemical Works Boechout, S. A., 
“Withof” Boechout, wishes to study the pos- 
sibility of establishing, in the United States, 
a laboratory for essential oils and aromatic 
chemicals. The Belgian firm will supply 
the necessary capital, but desires to appoint 
an American manager to organize and 
operate the business. Scheduled to arrive 
during October, via New York City, for a 
visit of 2 months. U.S. address: “% Flora- 
synth, 1513 Olmstead Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, Chicago, 
Grand Rapids, and New Orleans. 

56. Ecuador—Felix Gonzalez-Rubio J., 
representing Almacenes Comerciales Gon- 
zalez-Rubio S. A. (importer, retailer, whole- 
saler, sales/indent agent), Pichincha 334, 
Casilla 54, Guayaquil; and La Pasteurizadora 
de Lecherias Unidas C. A. (importer, re- 
tailer), Casilla 54, Guayaquil, is interested in 
possibility of purchasing hardware for his 
firms’ use; also, wishes to observe dairy 
plant procedure and Shorthorn cattle, with 
view to future purchases. Scheduled to ar- 
rive September 18 or 20, via New York City, 
for a visit of 4 months. U.S. address: ™ 
Samuel C. Carter, 810 Bridge Street, New 
York, 4, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Balti- 
more, Washington., D. C., and possibly Kan- 
sas City and other cities. 

57. England—Sir Basil R. G. Tangye, Bt., 
representing Tangyes, Ltd. (manufacturer, 
exporter, sales/indent agent), 60 Grosvenor 
Street, London, W. 1., wishes to investigate 
market possibilities and appoint United 
States agent for machine tools, hydraulic 
jacks, pumps, testing machines, cider 
presses, power presses, and Diesel engines. 
Scheduled to arrive October 13, via San Fran- 
cisco, for a visit of 3 weeks. U.S. address: 
“ U. S. Department of Commerce, 306 Cus- 
tomhouse, 555 Battery Street, San Francisco 
11, Calif. Itinerary: San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, and possibly other cities. 

58. France—Armand Blanc, repres2ntinz 
“Le Home Moderne,” 10 Rue des Archers, 
Lyon, wishes to study the American market, 
as well as supply sources, with a view to 
selling china, silk, rayons, and combs, and 
possibly purchasing mechanical ticket ma- 
chines. Scheduled to arrive October 15, via 
New York City, for a visit of 6 weeks. U.S. 
address: % French Consulate General, 610 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York and possibly other cities. 

World Trade Directory Report 
prepared. 

59. Iran—Mohammed Hadi Sharif-Zadeh, 
representing firm of same name (importer), 
Resht, or ‘% Agricultural Bank of Iran, 
Khiaban Sepah, Tehran, is interested in im- 
porting into Iran tea-procéssing and agri- 
cultural machinery (particularly for fruit 
and tea cultivation), tractors and pumps. 
Scheduled to arrive the first week of Sep- 
tember, via New York City, for a visit of 
about 9 months. U. S. address: % Miss 
Shahnaz Shahnavaz, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Brockport, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 


being 


Washington, D. C., and cities in California 
and agricultural centers. 

60. Netherlands—Klaas Blom, represent- 
ing N. V. Pieter Schoen & Zoon (importer, 
exporter, manufacturer, sales/indent agent), 
39 Oostzijde, Zaandam, is interested jn 
selling special painting and varnishing ar. 
ticles. Scheduled to arrive October 9, vig 
New York City, for a visit of 2 months. U_§, 
address: “ Binney & Smith Co., Interna- 
tional, 41 East Forty-second Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, D. C,, 
Boston, Chicago, and Detroit. 

61. New Zealand—Arthur Holroyd, repre- 
senting Wanganui Woollen Mills, Ltd, 
Kelvin Street, Aramoho, Wanganui, is in- 
terested in observing United States methods 
of wool manufacture. Scheduled to arrive 
early in October, via New York City, for a 
visit of 3 weeks. U. S. address: % R. L. 
Costine, 176 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

62. New Zealand—John Raine, represent- 
ing John Raine, Ltd. (importer, wholesater, 
manufacturer’s representative), Laery’s 
Building, 7-17 Allen Street, Wellington, is 
interested in glassware, household hardware, 
pottery, chinaware and kitchenware. Sched- 
uled to arrive October 10, for a visit of 4 
weeks. U.S. address: Josiah Wedgwood & 
Sons, Inc., 24 East Fifty-fourth Street, New 
<a, Ms Bs Itinerary: New York and 
Washington. 

63. Norway—Thor Amdahl, representing 
Fosdalens Bergverks-Aktieselskab (producer 
of iron ore and sulfur pyrites), Malm, is 
interested in visiting mining industries, 
experiment and research stations connected 
with the mining industry. Also, wishes to 
obtain technical information on mining 
methods with ultimate objective of entering 
into discussions for licensing such patented 
mining processes and equipment for use in 
Norway as may be of interest, and desires 
to sell high iron-content ore to the United 
States. Scheduled to arrive September 6, 
via New York City, returning to Norway on 
November 24. U.S. address: % Bror Bom- 
men, Elektrokemisk, 101 Park Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, De- 
troit, Minneapolis, Duluth, Denver, and 
St. Louis. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

64. Norway—Jon Bergsland, representing 
Kunstsilkefabrikken A/S (manufacturer), 
Notodden, is interested in automatic equip- 
ment and controlling apparatus used in the 
rayon industry. Also, desires technical in- 
formation on methods and phases of rayon 
production, and would like to spend some 
time at plants manufacturing viscose rayon 
filament to study modern methods. Sched- 
uled to arrive September 15, via New York 
City, for a visit of 4 or 5 months. U. S. ad- 
dress: % MWivind Lorentzen, Inc., 21 West 
Street, New York 6,N. Y. Intinerary: Buffalo, 
Utica, Cleveland, Philadelphia, Wilmington 
(Del.), Enka (N. C.), and possibly other cities. 

65. Scotland—Sir John McLean Duncanson, 
representing Lithgows, Ltd., Kingston Ship- 
building Yard, Port Glasgow, is interested in 
conducting discussions with the steel indus- 
try. Scheduled to arrive October 1, remain- 
ing until 16; returning again to the United 
States on October 29 and remaining until 
November 18. U. S. address: °% American 
Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio. Itiner- 
ary: Middletown, New York City, Pittsburgh, 
Washington, D. C., Charlottesville, and 
Boston. 

66. Scotland—Malcolm Irvin Shields, rep- 
resenting Carmyle Concrete Co., Ltd. (manu- 
facturer of concrete products and reinforced 
concrete, importer of concrete machinery), 


(Continued on p. 37) 
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Argentina 


Economic Conditions 


Summary, First HALF 1950 


Preliminary figures show that Argentina 
had a favorable trade balance for the first 
half of 1950, in contrast to the adverse bal- 
ances prevailing during 1948 and 1949. While 
the value of imports remained at about the 
same level as in the first half of 1949, sub- 
stantial gains were noted in exports of most 
commodities. In view of the recent increase 
in shipments abroad and the continued high 
level of domestic consumption, inventories 
now on hand are reported to be appreciably 
smaller than a year ago. Also, a severe 
drought which carried over into the first 
months of 1950 resulted in an extremely low 
corn crop and adversely affected the livestock 
industry. For these reasons it is questionable 
whether over-all exports during the re- 
mainder of 1950 will maintain the high level 
of preceding months. 

In line with the 3-year program to boost 
agricultural production, which has fallen off 
considerably in recent years, the Government 


announced various measures designed to im- 


plement this objective. Farmers were called 
on to increase substantially their plantings 
of wheat, corn, and flaxseed, and official 
prices to producers for these commodities 
were increased. Farm credit policy was lib- 
eralized and extended to virtually all aspects 
of rural activity. Livestock producers were 
granted increased prices for export steers. 
Farm machinery to the value of $27,000,000, 
importation of which was authorized last 
December, began to arrive during the second 
quarter of this year. 

Foreign-exchange holdings rose from 2,590,- 
000,000 pesos to 2,880,000,000 pesos, or by 11.2 
percent, during the first 6 months of 1950, 
with hard currencies believed to account for 
much of the increase. The corresponding 
period of 1949 had shown a decrease of 
375,000,000 pesos. Government and com- 
mercial dollar arrears, dating back several 
years, were reduced by more than $30,000,000 
through the allocation of 30 percent of dollar 
earnings for this purpose. Monetary infla- 
tion was somewhat less pronounced than dur- 
ing the 4 preceding years, with currency in 
the hands of the public plus deposits show- 
ing an increase of only 6.9 percent, compared 
with 11.9 percent during the first 6 months 
of 1949. Part of the increase in 1950 can be 
attributed to the influence of rising foreign- 
exchange holdings, but semiofficial, business, 
and mortgage borrowing financed by Central 
Bank resources continue to be the dominant 
factor in monetary expansion. 

The Government took a number of steps 
to improve Argentina’s credit standing abroad 
and to attract foreign and expatriated Ar- 
gentine capital, most important of which was 
the negotiation with the Export-Import Bank 
in Washington of an agreement for funding 
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the remaining dollar arrears through an ad- 
vance of up to $125,000,000 to a greup of 
private Argentine banks on a 14-year basis. 
The settlement of these arrears should not 
only release substantial dollar amounts to 
meet current import needs but also is ex- 
pected to result in the reinstatement of nor- 
mal credit facilities and terms by American 
banks and exporters. Argentina also made a 
number of payments on financial arrears to 
France, and negotiations were under way 
with other countries looking to similar set- 
tlements. The possibilities of including in- 
vestment and taxation agreements with the 
United States were informally explored. 

Foreign-exchange control regulations un- 
derwent no basic changes until July 1950, 
when exchange auctions were eliminated in 
favor of a rate (supplementing the fixed 
multiple-rate structure) announced period- 
ically by the Central Bank. At the same time 
imports from neighboring countries were fa- 
cilitated, and an expanded list of products 
to be licensed from other countries, including 
the dollar area, was announced. One ap- 
parent purpose of the revision was to build 
up supplies in view of the tense interna- 
tional situation. 

Congress approved identical budgets of 
about 13,500,000,000 pesos for 1950 and 1951. 
These figures include the budgets of official 
autonomous organizations, such as railroads, 
the petroleum agency, merchant marine, and 
military factories, but are exclusive of the 
5-year development plan expenditures, which 
are expected to be not less than 1,300,009 
pesos annually. The national debt was 
16,600,000,000 pesos on June 30, 1950, com- 
pared with 14,900,000,000 pesos on December 
31, 1949. Both of the figures are exclusive of 
obligations of IAPI (Argentine Trade Pro- 
motion Institute) to the official banking 
system, believed to be approximately 7,000,- 
000,000 pesos. 

The Argentine Government undertook to 
settle specific situations affecting the normal 
activities of certain American business in- 
terests. These problems included Argentine 
operations of United States petroleum com- 
panies, packing houses, airlines, and motion- 
picture producers. 

During the first half of the year Argentina 
signed trade agreements with seven coun- 
tries. Another agreement with West Ger- 
many, initialed in June and subsequently 
signed, was particularly significant in that 
it envisages a yearly exchange of goods 
valued at $124,000,000 in each direction. The 
first year of the Anglo-Argentine agreement 
ended on June 30, but terms governing the 
second year are still undecided, owing to 
failure to reach agreement on the price of 
meat and other problems concerning finan- 
cial remittances and trade exchange. 

In the field of transportation, the State 
merchant marine took delivery of additional 
ships constructed abroad and started a regu- 
lar passenger service to New York. The Ar- 
gentine air line FAMA also inaugurated 
scheduled service to New York, while Braniff 





Airways extended its route to Buenos Aires. 
The purchase of additional Diesel electric 
locomotives and other railway equipment, 
as well as 400 new passenger busses, was 
authorized. 

In July the Government announced that 
publication of official statistics, which have 
been unavailable for the past 2 years, would 
be resumed. 

EpITor’s NoTE: Subsequent to the prepara- 
tion of the foregoing report by Joe D. Wal- 
strom, Counselor on Economic Affairs for the 
Embassy at Buenos Aires, on August 14, 1950, 
important changes in the Argentine ex- 
change-control system, customs tariffs, and 
certain taxes were announced by the Argen- 
tine Government. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT CUSTOMS TARIFF REVISED 


Argentine Executive decree No. 17607, 
dated August 23, 1950, and published in the 
Boletin Oficial of August 25, provides for the 
complete revision of the Argentine customs 
tariff. Effective on October 24, 1950, the cus- 
toms duties on merchandise imported into 
Argentina will be calculated on the basis of 
the c. i. f. value of the goods as declared by 
the importer and verified by the original in- 
voices. The new ad valorem rates, which 
will be announced on or before October 9, 
will not affect duties established by inter- 
national agreements while such agreements 
are in force. 

All declarations of value on Argentine 
customs documents after October 24 must be 
made in Argentine currency. The conversion 
from foreign currencies will be effected at 
the rate of exchange applying to the par- 
ticular article as indicated on the prior ex- 
change permit. 

The three rates applicable to imports at 
present (established August 28, 1950) are 
as follows: A preferential rate of 5 pesos per 
dollar for imports of fuels; a basic rate of 
7.50 pesos per dollar for imports of essential 
articles; and a free-market rate, initially 
quoted at 14.25 pesos per dollar on August 
28, for imports of luxuries and nonessentials. 


COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL PROTOCOL 
WITH FRANCE EXTENDED 


The Argentine Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
announced on August 31, 1950, the exchange 
of notes with the French Ambassador in 
Argentina extending to December 31, 1950, 
the commercial and financial protocol signed 
with France on September 1, 1949. This 
protocol, which was to have expired on 
August 31, supplemented the Franco- 
Argentine Commercial and Financial Agree- 
ment of July 23, 1947. 

Inasmuch as the first protocol extended to 
August 31, 1950, the credit opened by Argen- 
tina in favor of France in the 1947 agreement 
and specified the types of goods that would 
participate in trade between the two coun- 
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tries during the year of its validity, the 
effect of the present notes is to renew the 
existing credit and to perpetuate the 1949-50 
terms of trade until December 31, 1950. The 
Ministry’s announcement anticipates that 
before the expiration of this period the two 
Governments will have agreed upon a con- 
vention, presently being negotiated, designed 
to supplement and amend the agreement of 
1947. 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW PROVISIONS FOR BARTER TRANSACTIONS 


Barter deals involving the export of rice 
and cotton yarns and textiles against any 
licensable imports are to be permitted, ac- 
cording to notice No. 196 of August 14, 1950, 
issued by the Export-Import Department of 
the Bank of Brazil and transmitted by the 
United States Embassy in Rio de Janeiro on 
August 16. 

Triangular operations, that is, exports to 
one country and imports from another, will 
be permitted provided that the transactions 
are conducted in the same currency. Foreign 
products approved in exchange must be 
shipped to traditional importers but will not 
be computed in the quotas to which they are 
entitled. Exceptions to this provision are 
foreign automobiles, jeeps, refrigerators, 
washing machines, whisky, mechanical toys, 
watches, or lace, which will be licensed only 
up to the limit of the quotas allotted to 
traditional importers. Ten percent of the 
exchange derived from the sale of the do- 
mestic products must be delivered to the 
Exchange Department of the Bank of Brazil. 
Export licenses for the rice will be au- 
thorized upon visa of the respective applica- 
tions by the Rice Institute of the State of 
Rio Grande do Sul, or by other organizations 
if exported from other States. 


Canada 


Exchange and Finance 


REFUNDING LOAN SOUGHT IN UNITED 
STATES 


The Canadian Government has announced 
the flotation of a $50,000,000 bond issue in 
the United States, dated September 15, 1950, 
to help retire a 1934 bond issue of $100,000,- 
000, redeemable in United States dollars. 
The remaining $50,000,000 to pay off the issue 
will come out of the Federal Treasury’s hold- 
ings of United States dollars, which 
amounted to $1,320,000,000 as of July 31, 
1950. 

The new issue will run 25 years from Sep- 
tember 15, 1950, to September 15, 1975, at 2.75 
percent interest payable semiannually on 
March 15 and September 15. The old issue to 
be retired October 1, 1950, 10 years before 
its maturity date, called for an interest rate 
of 4 percent. The new interest rate would 
amount to about $1,375,000 annually, com- 
pared with the old interest of $4,000,000. 
The new issue will be direct obligations of 
the Government with both interest and 
principal payable in United States dollars and 
will be underwritten by a number of United 
States and Canadian investment bankers. 

The bonds are to be redeemable as a 
whole or in part by lot at the option of the 
Canadian Government at any time upon at 
least 30 days’ published notice at the fol- 
lowing percentages of their principal 
amounts: To and including September 15, 
1954, at 103; thereafter to and including 
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September 15, 1957, at 103; thereafter to and 
including September 15, 1960, at 102%; 
thereafter to and including September 15, 
1963, at 102; thereafter to and including 
September 15, 1966, at 10114; thereafter to 
and including September 15, 1969, at 101; 
thereafter to and including September 15, 
1972, at 1004; and thereafter at 100 in each 
case with accrued interest. The bonds are 
not to be secured, and no sinking fund is to 
be provided for their amortization or retire- 
ment. 


FOREIGN INVESTMENTS EXCEED REcorD 1949 
HIGH 


Recent financial reports indicate that for- 
eign investments in Canada, which had 
reached an estimated record high of almost 
C$8,000,000,000 by the end of 1949, continued 
to expand during the first 8 months of 1950, 
particularly in terms of United States capital. 
There have been large purchases of Canadian 
securities by United States investors, espe- 
cially since the outbreak of fighting in Korea. 

The combined United States direct and 
portfolio investment in the first 8 months of 
1950 apparently raised the year-end United 
States investment total of C$5,890,000,000 to 
well over the C$6,000,000,000 level and con- 
tributed to the material improvement in 
Canadian reserves of gold and United States 
dollars. These reserves totaled $1,320,000,000 
at the end of July, a gain of $263,000,000 in 
the first 7 months of 1950 and a gain of 
$65,000,000 in July. 

Natural resource development projects, 
such as for oil and natural gas in Alberta 
and titanium and iron ore in Quebec, have 
attracted a heavy inflow of United States 
capital. In addition, Canadian import con- 
trols have provided an impetus for the in- 
flow of investment money for the purpose of 
establishing new businesses, although to a 
steadily lessening degree as the controls have 
been eased. 


DRAWINGS ON UNITED KINGDOM LOAN 
STOPPED 


Canada has stopped the monthly drawings 
of C$10,000,000 by the United Kingdom 
against the balance of approximately C$55,- 
000,000 of the C$1,250,000,000 loan made to 
that country in 1946. Because of the 
strengthening of British dollar reserves it 
has been decided that the advance is not 
needed at the present time, and it is con- 
sidered unlikely that further drawings will 
be made during the remainder of the year 
unless the United Kingdom’s shift to war 
production curtails its export drive and its 
dollar intake. 

Drawings amounted to C$120,000,000 in 
1949. The United Kingdom slowed its draw- 
ings of the loan in the first half of 1950, 
taking only such amounts as it required for 
purchases in Canada. Drawings declined 
from C$30,000,000 in the first quarter of the 
year to C$20,000,000 in the second quarter. 


Tax INCREASES IN SUPPLEMENTARY 
BUDGET 


Higher corporate income taxes went into 
effect in Canada retroactively to September 
1, 1950, and higher excise taxes on numerous 
luxury items went into effect on September 
8, as a result of measures introduced in 
Parliament on September 7, to meet rising 
defense costs and to offset spiraling cost-of- 
living indexes. 

Although personal income-tax increases 
are being held in reserve for such time as the 
need may be more urgent, the tax on cor- 
porate profits was increased by 5 percent to 
15 percent of the first $10,000 and to 38 per- 
cent on income of more than $10,000. 


Excise duties on spirits were increased from 
$11 to $12 a proof gallon, and taxes on malt 
used in beer were increased from 16 cents to 
21 cents a pound. 

Excise taxes on the following items were 
increased from 10 percent to 15 percent: 
Automobiles; tires and tubes; cameras and 
photographic equipment; fountain pens and 
pencils; furs; jewelry; watches, clocks, and 
ornaments; cigarette lighters; matches; 
radios and phonographs; slot machines; 
smokers’ accessories, toilet articles; anq 
trunks, purses, and luggage. 

An excise tax of 15 percent was also applied 
on the following new items: Electrical house. 
hold appliances including blankets, chafing 
dishes, coffee makers, curling irons or tongs, 
dishwashers, food and drink mixers, food 
choppers and grinders, floor waxers and pol- 
ishers, garbage-disposal units, hair dryers, 
irons and ironers, juice extractors, kettles, 
portable humidifiers, razors and _ shavers, 
toasters of all kinds, vacuum cleaners and at- 
tachments, and waffle irons, firearms and am- 
munition except for military or police use, 
motorcycles and other two- or three-wheeleq 
motor-driven vehicles and motors for attach- 
ment to bicycles not including vehicles spe- 
cially designed for carrying goods or for use 
by invalids, golf clubs and balls, and fishing 
rods and reels. 

A tax of 30 percent has been applied on 
bottled soft drinks, candy, and chewing gum 
and a tax of 50 cents a pound on carbonic 
acid gas used in fountain drinks. 

The tax changes will mean increased tax 
revenues amounting to $59,000,000 for the 
remainder of the current fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1951, and an increase of $189,500,000 
for the next full fiscal year. 

The change in corporate income-tax rates 
is expected to produce $13,500,000 in revenue 
for the rest of the current fiscal year and 
$85,000,000 in the next full fiscal year. 

Under the new tax schedule, revenues for 
the current fiscal year are estimated at $2,- 
669,000,000. Total expenditures, including 
anticipated increased defense expenditures, 
are estimated at $2,654,000,000, leaving a sur- 
plus of $15,000,000 in contrast to an expected 
deficit of $44,000,000 had the decision not 
been made to increase taxes. The increased 
taxes represent the Government’s desire to 
continue its pay-as-you-go policy, a method 
that characterized its wartime financial 
efforts. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT CONTROLS ON RICE REMOVED 


Canadian restrictions on the import of 
rice, both cleaned and uncleaned, under 
tariff items 62 and 63, were removed, effec- 
tive September 1, 1950, according to customs 
memorandum dated September 5, 1950. 
These controls have been administered un- 
der the Export and Import Permits Act as 
distinguished from import controls adminis- 
tered under the Emergency Exchange Con- 
servation Act. Rice was the last remaining 
commodity subject to import controls under 
the Export and Import Permits Act. 


ANTIDUMPING REGULATIONS 


Under orders-in-council effective October 
1, 1950, four items heretofore exempt from 
Canadian antidumping penalties will once 
more become subject to such penalties if im- 
ported into Canada below the fair market 
value in the country of export. These items 
are linoleum, sanitary earthenware, white 
portland cement, and soda ash. The dump- 
ing duty penalty is equal to the difference 
between the fair market value and the sell- 
ing price, though not to exceed 50 percent 
of the acceptable valuation. Still exempt 
from such penalties are motor vehicles, con- 
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fectionery, sporting equipment, cocoa butter 
and cocoa and chocolate preparations in 
powder form, and lawn mowers. 


Chile 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SANTIAGO 


(Dated September 8, 1950) 


FOREIGN TRADE 


A further rise in the price of copper im- 
proved Chile’s foreign-exchange outlook in 
August, and increasing Government reve- 
nues from the copper industry were expected 
to reduce the 1950 fiscal deficit. 

Foreign trade was handicapped by ex- 
change-rate uncertainties and frequent 
modifications of administrative regulations. 
Decree No. 6501 of July 25, which had speci- 
fied the import commodities to which the ex- 
change rates of 31, 43, and 50 pesos per 
dollar would apply, had not been placed in 
effect at the end of August, and the National 
Foreign Trade Council continued to grant 
permits on the basis of previously existing 
regulations. 

The Council announced that the period 
following the granting of an import permit 
during which merchandise must be shipped 
from the country of origin would be 
lengthened from 60 to 90 days, Decree No. 
892, published in the Diario Oficial of 
August 11, established the list of items which 
may be imported during the second half of 
1950 under the “gold law.” Decree No. 912, 
published August 25, modified the list by 
eliminating the item “raw materials for 
plastics” and by adding to the item “raw 
materials for cosmetics” the phrase “‘which 
are not produced in Chile.” 

Wool manufacturers requested authoriza- 
tion to barter excess stocks of coarser wools 
for their requirements of fine combing wools, 
which Chile does not produce in sufficient 
quantity. Wine exporters were, under cer- 
tain conditions, authorized to sell their 
foreign-exchange acquisitions at the open- 
market rate of exchange to purchasers au- 
thorized by the Council to make interest 
and profit remittances. This procedure 
would tend to revive Chile’s export trade in 
wines, which dropped sharply after suspen- 
sion of the “operaciédnes conjugadas” or 
“linking” system at the end of 1949. 

Although the commercial agreement be- 
tween Ecuador and Chile, signed August 4, 
1949, had not been ratified by Chile, in- 
structions were again issued to the Chilean 
customs authorities on August 12 to apply 
the customs treatment to imports from Ecua- 
dor specified in that agreement. A trade 
agreement with Spain was signed on Au- 
gust 9. 

Total Chilean exports for the first 6 months 
of 1950 were valued at 595,100,000 gold pesos, 
compared with 826,400,000 pesos during the 
like period of 1949. Total imports amounted 
to 576,500,000 gold pesos in the 1950 period 
and 693,300,000 pesos in 1949. These figures 
do not include exports of precious metals 
amounting to 20,800,000 gold pesos during 
the first half of 1950 and 24,100,000 pesos 
during the 1949 period. 


SHIPPING 


On September 5 a resolution was passed 
by the Foreign Trade Council which, accord- 
ing to the press, would assure Chilean ship- 
ping lines within their cargo capacity, 50 
percent of the freight shipped to Chile from 
the ports they regularly serve. A _ twice- 
weekly passenger mail, and cargo service 
between Santiago and Montevideo was in- 
augurated in August by Chileans. 


September 25, 1950 


COPPER, STEEL 


Copper production and exports were rela- 
tively high during July and August. The 
continuance of this high level of operations 
is uncertain because of labor difficulties. 
The long strike at the important Maria 
Elena nitrate plant ended early in August, 
but construction on the solar evaporation 
plant at Maria Elena was not resumed. 


RETAIL SALES 


Retail sales in Santiago about equaled in 
value those of August 1949. Allowing for 
the price rise, this meant a decline of phys- 
ical volume which contributed to smaller 
orders with wholesalers and manufacturers. 
These developments were important factors 
leading to an easing of the tight discount 
and rediscount policy of the Central Bank. 


PENDING LEGISLATION 


Legislation covering a variety of subjects 
was before the Chilean Congress: The “forced 
savings” plan; coordination of the policies of 
the National Savings Bank, the Industrial 
Credit Institute, and the Agricultural Credit 
Institute; declaration and definition of eco- 
nomic crimes; expansion of price controls; 
compulsory utilization of agricultural lands; 
abolishment of the “congressional directors” 
appointed to autonomous Government agen- 
cies; change of the budget year from the 
calendar year to one beginning July 1, and 
provision for an 18-month budget during a 
transition period; housing construction for 
agricultural laborers; the annual budget 
proposal, providing receipts and expenditures 
of 21,200,000,000 pesos in 1951, an increase 
of roughly 48 percent over the total pro- 
posed in August 1949; and creation of a 
National Economic and Financial Council. 


CroPs, LIVESTOCK, Foop 


General rains late in August broke the 
drought which had prevailed in central Chile 
since early June. In addition to supplying 
water for winter crops, storms blanketed the 
mountains with deep snow, allaying fears of 
a shortage of water for irrigation, hydroelec- 
tric power, and mining. Floods in south- 
central Chile damaged some plantings of 
winter grains. 

With improved pasturing prospects, live- 
stock owners of central Chile curtailed the 
heavy slaughterings which had been occa- 
sioned by the feed shortage. Reduced mar- 
ketings of Chilean cattle and smaller imports 
of Argentine steers produced a scarcity of 
beef and tallow. The National Foreign Trade 
Council authorized the purchase of 1,000 
metric tons of butter from Argentina to meet 
the shortage of this product and alleviate the 
related shortage of fresh milk. Potatoes 
were also in short supply, but new potatoes 
from northern Chile probably will improve 
the situation. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TAX ESTABLISHED ON IMPORT PERMITS AND 
EXCHANGE REMITTANCES 


A tax of one-half of 1 percent of the value 
of all import permits or foreign-exchange 
remittances authorized by the National For- 
eign Trade Council of Chile, with the excep- 
tion of those issued to cover items of prime 
necessity, was established for a period of 5 
years by law No. 9610 of May 26, 1950, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of June 2, accord- 
ing to a report of August 23 from the United 
States Embassy at Santiago. 

Articles exempt from payment of the tax 
include certain coal, petroleum, chemical, 
textile, machinery, and transportation items. 
A complete list of these exemptions is avail- 
able in the Commerce Department’s Business 
Information Service, which can be obtained 
from the Department’s Field Offices or by 


writing directly to the American Republics 
Division, O. I. T., Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


PAYMENTS AGREEMENT WITH WESTERN 
GERMANY EXTENDED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Germany.’’) 


Colombia 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BOGOTA 
(Dated August 28, 1950) 


The most important development of the 
past month probably was the release on 
August 13 of a summary of the report “The 
Basis of a Development Program for Colom- 
bia,” prepared by a mission of the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, headed by Dr. Lauchlin Currie. (See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 28 
for an announcement of the publication of 
the report.) The so-called Currie Plan for 
Colombia embraces all phases of the coun- 
try’s economy and proposes an investment 
during the next 5 years of more than 5,000,- 
000,000 pesos. Of this amount, more than 
4,000,000,000 would come from local sources 
and less than 1,000,000,000 would consist of 
foreign loans. The plan considers the devel- 
opment of Colombian transportation facili- 
ties, agriculture, industry, fuels, public 
health, electric power and community facili- 
ties, housing, welfare, and education. It 
also considers regulatory reform of public 
finance and fiscal policy, monetary and bank- 
ing policies, exchange control, foreign trade, 
and Government organization. To imple- 
ment the plan Dr. Currie, who has been 
contracted by the Colombian Government as 
a special economic adviser, will recruit a 
staff of technicians in specialized fields to 
consult with high Colombian officials. The 
Colombian Government has requested that 
a number of technicians from the United 
Nations be sent to Colombia in the near 
future to assist in the country’s economic 
development. In addition to the United 
Nations technicians it has requested two 
experts from the United States Government. 

The inauguration of the new President on 
August 7 and later changes in Cabinet and 
other high Government offices may have im- 
portant effects on the economic and financial 
conditions of Colombia. The new Minister of 
Finance has stated that one of his first 
undertakings will be the reorganization of 
the Exchange Control Office, with the ob- 
jectives of simplifying and speeding up its 
operation. As a result of the uncertainty as 
to what changes may be made in exchange- 
control policies, the market for exchange 
certificates has been slow and their prices 
have ranged from 2.80 to 2.90 pesos per dol- 
lar, the lowest rate this year despite recent 
measures extending their use. The licensing 
of so-called critical imports has been fairly 
heavy; however, because large coffee sales at 
high prices have continued the unfavorable 
exchange balance actually has been reduced, 
and the Exchange Control authorities have 
authorized large remitthnces for reducing 
the backlog of commercial collections. 

Fear of United States export controls is 
reported to have contributed to speculation 
on imported commodities in short supply in 
Colombia. There is also a tendency to keep 
inventories off the market in anticipation 
of higher prices and scarcities should the 
international situation continue critical. 


PRICE INCREASES 


Cost-of-living indexes furnished by the 
Contraloria General de la Republica indicate 
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that the cost of living in Bogota for low- 
income groups as of July 31 had risen almost 
4 percent over its level on June 30. During 
the same period the cost of living for Bo- 
gota’s middle-income group rose by almost 
3 percent. The rise for both groups was most 
severe in foodstuffs, tobacco, and beverages; 
the increase for low-income groups was ap- 
proximately 5 percent and that for middle- 
income groups slightly more than 5% 
percent. The Chief of the National Office 
of Price Control, in his report to the Govern- 
ment, stated that Governmental price-con- 
trol entities were on the whole unsuccessful 
in their efforts to control prices during the 
period July 1949-June 1950. He attributes 
this failure in the main to insufficient oper- 
ating personnel. 
PETROLEUM 

The Tropical Oil Co. signed a concession 
contract with the Colombian Government 
covering 49,000 hectares in the Department 
of Magdalena. This is the first contract to 
be signed under the new petroleum law is- 
sued by the Government early in January 
1950. 

Petroleum production in July set a new 
record in Colombia’s history, when the daily 
average reached 98,011 barrels. This increase 
was brought about primarily by the ability 
of Shell’s Casabe concession to reach a daily 
average of 31,826 barrels, which in turn was 
made possible by the increased capacity of 
the Andian pipe line ‘which transports Shell’s 
production to the Caribbean coast for 
export. COFFEE 

The Office of Exchange Control increased 
the minimum export price of coffee from 
$79.25 to $81 a 70-kilogram bag on July 21, 
in line with the Government's policy of keep- 
ing its minimum price in line with prices 
offered abroad. In July exporters registered 
sales covering 565,434 bags of 60 kilograms 
each, valued at $38,290,758. Because regis- 
trations during June and July were heavy 
and export minimum prices increased toward 
the latter part of the second month, regis- 
tration during the first 12 days of August 
were light, amounting to only 43,143 bags 
valued at approximately $3,000,000. 

OcEAN FREIGHT RATES 

Ocean freight rates to Colombia were de- 
creased by a reduction from 25 percent to 
15 percent in the surcharge at the ports of 
Barranquilla and Cartegena, and by reduc- 
tions of 10 percent in freight rates to 
Buenaventura for grains, wheat, peas, beans, 
chickpeas, wheat flour, foodstuffs, agricul- 
tural machinery, fertilizers, tractors for both 
land and commercial use, and trucks. 


FINANCING OF NEW STEEL PLANT 

The management of the Paz de Rio steel 
project negotiated with French and German 
organizations for loans totaling $37,000,000. 
Of this amount $25,000,000 was obtained 
from the Banque de Paris and Pays Bas, of 
Paris, and $12,000,000 from the German plant 
builder, Demag, of Duisburg. Each of the 
loans is divided into three parts, the first 
of which is currently being utilized for the 
purchase of equipment. The decision as to 
whether to make use of the other two in- 
stallments of the loans lies with the manage- 
ment of the project. The directors of the 
project claim that it will be carried to com- 
pletion in the shortest time possible; the 
construction program anticipates that the 
mill will be in production in 1953. 


Exchange and Finance 


EMERGENCY IMPORTATION OF COMMERCIAL 
MERCHANDISE WITH GRADUAL REIM- 
BURSEMENT LICENSES AUTHORIZED 


The policy of authorizing immediate im- 
portation of merchandise in potentially crit- 
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ical supply, to be paid for in installments 
over a long period of time, which was applied 
to industrial raw materials by regulation No. 
31 of the Office of Exchange Control, dated 
July 13, 1950, has now been extended to 
“critical” commercial merchandise, by reso- 
lution No. 54, approved by Decree No. 2749 of 
August 21, 1950, states a dispatch from the 
United States Embassy in Bogota. Resolu- 
tion No. 54 provides that until commercial 
quotas for the last half of the year are an- 
nounced the Office of Exchange Control may 
grant merchants gradual reimbursement 
licenses for the importation of articles listed 
in connection with regulation No. 30, which 
established a list of several hundred poten- 
tially critical items that could be licensed 
for importation in advance of forthcoming 
commercial quotas. |For regulation No. 31, 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 28, 
1950; for regulation No. 30, see the issue of 
August 14, 1950.] 

Under regulation No. 54, general reimburse- 
ment import licenses may be issued for the 
specified commodities provided that payment 
will be made in from 6 months to 5 years 
after the arrival of the merchandise. The 
amounts that may be so licensed are speci- 
fied as 10 percent of the value of the licenses 
issued to an importer from January 1 to 
May 30, 1950, if the time of payment will be 
from 6 to 12 months, 20 percent if the time 
of payment will be from 12 to 18 months, and 
30 percent if more than 18 months. Further- 
more, it is required that interest payable on 
the outstanding balance be no more than 4 
percent annually, that the credit be ex- 
tended to the importer by a bank or similar 
entity or by a manufacturer or manufactur- 
er’s exclusive distributor, and that the value 
of the periodic payments be charged to the 
importer’s quota for the period during which 
they are paid. [In this sense these licenses 
are really advance-quota authorizations. | 
For importers who have had quotas both as 
industrialists and as merchants the foregoing 
percentage amounts will apply only to the 
licenses issued to them as merchants. 

After the commercial quotas have been 
issued the Exchange Control Office will con- 
tinue to grant gradual reimbursement 
licenses for the same percentage amounts 
but based on the importer’s new quota 
rather than on his past imports. The value 
of gradual reimbursement licenses will, how- 
ever, be deducted from the value he is en- 
titled to receive on the basis of the new quota. 

The Exchange Control Office guarantees 
irrevocably the authorization of exchange 
licenses to cover installment payments for 
merchandise imported with gradual reim- 
bursement licenses. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMPENSATION AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT 
WITH WESTERN GERMANY EFFECTIVE 


The new clearing agreement between Co- 
lombia and Western Germany, signed on 
June 15, 1950 (see ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of July 31), was approved by the 
Allied High Commission on August 14 and 
became effective from that date, states a dis- 
patch from the United States Embassy in 
Bogota. The agreement will remain in force 
until June 30, 1951, and then will be auto- 
matically renewed for a period of 1 year; 
thereafter, it will remain in effect on an 
annual basis if not denounced by either 
party 3 months before the date of expiration. 

The agreement provides. for trade in each 
direction amounting to $37,000,000, of which 
$2,500,000 consists of invisible items in the 
balance of payments between the countries. 
The target for Colombian exports to Western 
Germany is as follows: Coffee, $18,000,000; 
bananas, $5,000,000; tobacco, $3,500,000: 





petroleum, $3,000,000; sugar, $2,000,000; corn 
and rice, $1,000,000; hides and skins, $500,. 
000; miscellaneous products, $1,500,000, 
German exports to Colombia are to consist 
of an enumerated list of manufactured prod. 
ucts. However, the United States Embassy 
in Bogota reports that the Colombian Office 
of Exchange Control has ruled that licenses 
may be approved for importation from Ger. 
many of any of the so-called critical items 
covered by regulations Nos. 30 and 31 of the 
Office of Exchange Control, even though 
these products are not specifically listed in 
the agreement. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 
14, 1950, for announcement of regulation No. 
30 and the issue of August 28 for announce. 
ment of regulation No. 31.] 


MARGIN OF WEIGHT TOLERANCE ON BANANA 
EXPORTS ESTABLISHED 


Margins of tolerance to allow for spoilage 
of bananas shipped from Colombia to the 
United States on a c. i. f. or c. and f. basis 
were authorized by resolution No. 53 of the 
Colombian Office of Exchange Control, states 
a dispatch from the United States Embassy 
in Bogota. Resolution No. 53, approved by 
decree No. 2748 of August 21, sets the maxi- 
mum margin allowed at 7 percent of ship- 
ments arriving at their destination during 
the period May through September and 5 
percent of shipments arriving during the re- 
mainder of the year. The spoilage must be 
certified by officially authorized surveyors in 
the United States, and the certificates must 
be visaed by a Colombian consul. 

The purpose of the resolution is to relieve 
banana exporters who in the past have been 
forced to sell to the Bank of the Republic 
more dollars than they have actually received 
from their shipments, because of the fact 
that dollar sales were based on the weight 
of the fruit at the Colombian port whereas 
actual dollar receipts for c. i. f. and c. and f, 
shipments were based on the weight of sound 
fruit at the port of destination, which was 
frequently lower as a result of ripening and 
other causes. Under the terms of the reso- 
lution, the amount of exchange that ex- 
porters will be required to sell to the Bank 
of the Republic will be reduced by the 
amount of loss certified, within the limits 
established, and if they have already sold a 
greater amount of exchange, they will be 
entitled to a refund of the difference. 


IMPORTATION OF HOUSEHOLD ELECTRICAL 
APPLIANCES AND FOUNTAIN PENS AU- 
THORIZED 


The importation of certain household elec- 
trical appliances and fountain pens, payable 
by means of exchange certificates, was au- 
thorized by resolution No. 57 of the Colom- 
bian Office of Exchange Control, states a dis- 
patch from the United States Embassy in 
Bogota. The resolution, approved by decree 
No. 2750 of August 21, provides that the 
following articles may be imported into 
Colombia, reimbursable with exchange cer- 
tificates: 


Tariff No. Description 

839-b Household refrigerators (up to 10 cubic feet 
and parts. 

846-a-1_.. Domestic washing machines and parts. 

862 Electrical-mechanical appliances for domes 
tic use (floor polishers and vacuum 
cleaners) and parts. 

868--b Radio receiving apparatus assembled or 
unassembled and parts. 

943-b Phonographs and similar apparatus (record 
players except coin-operated) and parts. 

982-a_.... Fountain pens and parts. 


Moreover, Resolution No. 57 provides that 
import licenses reimbursable with exchange 
certificates may be granted for occasional 
imports of other articles not importable with 
official exchange, by individuals for their 
own use. 
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Cuba 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
HABANA 
(Dated September 1, 1950) 


GENERAL 


Business in Cuba has been booming. In 
August it probably rose close to a 5-year 
peak, compared with the volume of any 
previous August since 1945. Department 
stores and other retail establishments esti- 
mate the dollar and unit volume of sales 
was about 30 percent ahead of the August 
1949 volume. A number of distributors and 
wholesalers of United States manufactured 
lines agreed with retailers that there are no 
indications of a slowing down during the 
remainder of 1950 in the sellers’ market of 
the past 2 months, other than unavailability 
of goods or the sudden cessation of the 
Korean conflict. 

Merchants attribute to scarcity buying 
about half of the dollar increase in August 
over sales a year ago. A number of outlets 
have exhausted their stocks of some of the 
biggest-selling imported articles, especially 
tires, tubes, refrigerators, and radios. 


PRICES 


The refusal generally of large reputable 
dealers to boost prices of imported manu- 
factured goods purchased before the start of 
the Korean trouble has served somewhaf to 
hold prices in line. However, on August 11 
list prices of Cuban-manufactured tires and 
tubes were increased 10 percent, as were 
prices of best-quality, Cuban-made rubber 
footwear. Retailers increased prices 10 per- 
cent a month earlier; before that they had 
been generally selling at 10 percent under 
list. Following a wave of panic buying that 
exhausted stocks of all but odd sizes, tire 
manufacturers and principal importers ac- 
counting for 85 percent of sales agreed to 
ration dealers, generally discontinue sales 
direct to the public, refuse to supply dealers 
selling at above-list prices, and cease con- 
signment sales. 

Hoarding, chiefly by dealers, has pushed 
prices of some basic food staples upward. 
Living costs in Cuba have risen sharply dur- 
ing the month, primarily because of the 
increased cost of such food items as lard, 
rice, meat, beans, and coffee. Official ceil- 
ings are in effect on a few foods, but difficulty 
has been experienced in enforcing these ceil- 
ings and in preventing other prices from 
skyrocketing unnecessarily. The develop- 
ment of a black market is in evidence. Ex- 
penditures for rent, clothing, and utilities 
remained high but stable. Wages remained 
at a high level, and statements by high Gov- 
ernment officials indicated that wage reduc- 
tions would not be tolerated. 


TEXTILES 


Cuba’s textile industry in August oper- 
ated at almost 75 percen® of capacity, a 
higher rate than at any time in the past 18 
Months, notwithstanding that August is 
normally a dull period. The largest cotton 
mill operated at capacity, and other small 
mills averaged 65 to 75 percent. Domestic 
lingerie and hosiery industries report a bet- 
ter-than-usual August, although the lingerie 
industry specified that its increase appeared 
to be caused primarily by “scare buying.” 
The hosiery industry reported inability to 
pass on to consumers more than a small 
percentage of the increased cost of raw mate- 
rials. 

Increases in the price of imported cotton 
linters, wood pulp, and other raw materials 
used in the manufacture of rayon, in the 
price of raw cotton, and in the cost of cotton 
and rayon yarn have been substantially 
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greater than increases in the price of finished 
goods. A manufacturer of cotton sheetings 
reports increases of 13 to 15 cents per pound 
in cost of his yarn, whereas wholesale and 
consumer resistance has permitted him to 
increase his price of finished goods no more 
than 3 to 4 cents per pound. 

Prices of imported textiles made no sub- 
stantial gains over July levels. Several lines 
among the best qualities were withdrawn 
early in the month. In the last 2 weeks mill 
offerings to importers of these items have 
been made on a quota basis. United States 
converters and jobbers have continued to 
quote to Cuban importers during the month 
prices substantially above United States mill 
offerings. 

STRIKES 


The month under review was marked by 
strikes in the textile, henequen, and rubber- 
goods industries. The textile and henequen 
strikes were of short duration, with no seri- 
ous consequences to either industry. The 
three largest rubber-goods manufacturing 
plants have been closed since August 21, and 
no settlement was in sight at the close of the 
month. Workers are demanding a 40 percent 
wage increase. A strike in Cuba’s tire indus- 
try is having little, if any, effect on the do- 
mestic rayon industry which produces tire 
cord and fabric, since its production is pri- 
marily for export. A strike in two small mills 
failed to spread throughout the textile in- 
dustry, mainly because of indifference on the 
part of workers in the largest cotton mill. 


MINING 

The major company performing large- 
scale exploratory work in Cuba, the Cuban 
Gulf Oil Co., is expected to begin drilling its 
second deep well in September, about 50 
miles due east of its first deep well in 
Cardenas Bay, which was spudded December 
16, 1949: Production of copper and manga- 
nese ore has continued at a high level dur- 
ing August, with United States buyers offer- 
ing bonuses for quick deliveries. 


FINANCE 


The negotiation on August 21 of a $45,000,- 
000 internal loan (of an authorized total of 
$120,000,000) between the Cuban Govern- 
ment and five local banking institutions 
high-lighted the Cuban financial picture for 
the month. The loan, known as the “Bond 
Issue of the Public Debt of Cuba 1950-1980,” 
is to provide funds for carrying out a vast 
program of public works and other projects 
throughout the island. Efforts to place the 
remainder of $75,000,000 in bonds authorized 
will not be made until the proceeds presently 
available have been depleted. 

As a corollary of the loan transaction, the 
Cuban Government reorganized the National 
Development Commission, an official autono- 
mous five-member organization charged with 
disbursement of the loan proceeds, by ap- 
pointing new members and drafting regula- 
tions for its operations in connection with 
the loan. Its first obligation reportedly is 
the repayment of Cuba’s debt to the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington, amounting to 
nearly $10,000,000. By the end of the month 
the commission announced that it had ap- 
proved numerous projects, involving prin- 
cipally the construction of highways and 
secondary roads, in four Provinces and 
planned to advertise for bids and begin work 
immediately. 

GATT CONFERENCE 

The Government announced on August 31 
its intention to participate in the GATT tar- 
iff negotiations at Torquay, England, on 
September 28, inviting all interested parties 
to present their views within 10 days. 

TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


The new transportation company in Hab- 
ana, Autobuses Modernos, continues to re- 


place its streetcars with new modern United 
States built busses. At present there are 90 
of these new busses in service, with an ad- 
ditional 55 ready to go into operation. In 
the past 3 months the other large Habana 
transit company has placed 205 new United 
States made busses in operation and expects 
to add an additional 95 units soon. 

Reversing its previous stand, the railway 
labor union has come out in favor of the 
nationalization of the British-owned United 
Railways of Habana. The Government ap- 
parently has not yet made a decision as to 
final disposition of the transit line, which 
it has been operating for some months be- 
cause of the company’s inability to cover 
operating costs. 

Distributors and branch houses have or- 
dered approximately 5,000 low- and medium- 
priced television sets from United States 
manufacturers. Deliveries on a large scale 
are expected to start in mid-September. 


AGRICULTURE 

In late August a severe cyclonic disturb- 
ance struck the western half of Cuba and the 
Province of Camaguey. Heavy rains followed 
in the wake of the storm. Some damage 
to crops and livestock resulted, particularly 
to bananas, corn, and rice, but sugarcane 
sustained little injury. 

Before the storm, August rainfall had been 
well below normal except in a few isolated 
spots, and complaints of severe drought dam- 
age to cane, corn, and other growing crops 
had been reported. Pastures generally were 
up to only around 50 percent of their normal 
lush summer condition. Cattle approaching 
marketable size reportedly averaged as much 
as 100 pounds less per animal than they 
should during that part of the rainy season, 
and fluid milk output was well below the 
seasonal average. 

In August the United States and Cuba 
signed a contract by which the United States 
bought 600,000 short tons of 1950-crop sugar. 
This effectively removed the threat of a 
Cuban carry-over of 1950-crop sugar into 
1951. 

Early plantings of the 1950-51 winter to- 
mato crop began in late August. Current 
reports indicate that total plantings this 
year may approximate those of last year. 
The Government-approved loan to growers 
($325,000) by private banking firms helped 
stimulate interest in the coming crop, de- 
spite last season’s highly unprofitable ex- 
periences. Representatives of the Florida 
Fruit & Vegetable Growers Association came 
to Habana in late August, reportedly in an 
unofficial effort to reach an agreement with 
Cuban growers and exporters on ways and 
means of reducing competition between 
Cuban and Florida tomatoes on the United 
States market. 

The Cuban grapefruit export season began 
in the first half of August, and exports dur- 
ing the month exceeded 20,000 crates. The 
cyclonic disturbance which swept through 
the Isle of Pines during the month did not 
damage grapefruit. 


Egypt 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CAIRO 


(Dated August 25, 1950) 


Fearing a worsening in world conditions, 
various Egyptian Ministries are taxing stock 
of Egypt’s supply and equipment position for 
certain products, such as farm machinery, 
fertilizer, insecticides, railway rolling stock 
and track equipment, pharmaceuticals, auto- 
motive vehicles for public use, and telecom- 
munication equipment. In addition to plan- 
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ning for as much as a 2-year supply of these 
commodities, most of which is to be privately 
financed, the Government is taking steps to 
conserve resources of critical materials and 
has recently issued regulations forbidding 
the exportation of metals and scrap. Related 
to this supply problem, consideration is being 
given to limitation of cotton acreage in order 
to make land available for wheat, of which 
Egypt does not grow enough for its needs. 
Egypt is also purchasing wheat, both in and 
outside the International Wheat Agreement, 
principally from Australia, where a recent 
order was placed for 200,000 tons of free 
wheat. There is also talk of further barter 
deals with the U.S. 5S. R. for wheat and ferti- 
lizer against Egyptian cotton. 

Cotton mills are still feeling the result of 
the speculative activities that have charac- 
terized the cotton market for the past several 
months. Sales of Karnak cotton in the last 
week of July were so heavy that only some of 
the high grades remained. Domestic con- 
sumption during the 5-week period June 28— 
August 2 totaled 108,091 cantars (1 cantar= 
99.048 pounds) , compared with 54,937 cantars 
during the same period of last year. The 
final official estimate of Egypt’s 1950— 
51 cotton acreage is 1,974,559 feddans (1 
feddan=1.038 acres), an increase of 282,555 
feddans over the 1949-50 area of 1,692,004 
feddans. The damage caused by the cotton 
leafworm, earlier reported as being more 
serious than last year, is now Officially de- 
clared to be negligible. The Ministry of 
Agriculture’s final figures for 1949-50 acre- 
ages of wheat and barley are 1,272,066 fed- 
dans and 116,662 feddans, respectively, com- 
pared with 1,417,160 and 168,310 feddans, 
respectively, in 1948-49. The 1949-50 pro- 
duction of wheat was officially estimated at 
7,104,000 ardebs (483,350 tons) and that of 
barley at 762,000 ardebs (41,480 tons). 

The Parliament on August 7 approved a 
record budget of ££206,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1950-51, and at the same time approved 
a change in the date of the beginning of the 
fiscal year from March 1 to July 1. Receipts 
in the new budget are estimated at £E181,- 
000,000, the deficit of £E25,000,000 to be 
financed from the Reserve Fund. Of the new 
budget, 25 percent is for defense purposes 
and 31 percent for the payment of salaries 
and allowances to Government employees, 
including military personnel. Budgets for 
social-welfare purposes increased slightly. 
Taxes on tobacco and certain luxuries were 
increased in late June and early July to help 
reduce the income-expenditure gap, but no 
general tax revision has yet been undertaken. 
Parliament adjourned on August 7 without 
the Deputies having approved the draft 
Central Bank Bill earlier approved by the 
Senate. 

The Egyptian Government is sending a 
mission to the United States to study the 
operations of the Federal Reserve System, 
with particular emphasis on financing agri- 
cultural crops. The mission expects to re- 
main 6 months and to visit agricultural areas 
to observe the operation of agricultural 
banks. 

The Egyptian export tax on cotton waste 
has been increased from 30 piasters per 100 
kilograms, first established on May 1, 1944, 
to £E1.50 per 100 kilograms on April 4, 1948, 
and to £E3 per 100 kilograms effective Sep- 
tember 1, 1950. (One £E of 100 piasters tarif 
= $2.87.) At the former export tax rate of 
£E1.50, cotton waste was reasonably salable 
in the United States, and large cotton mills 
were conducting negotiations for the sale of 
their waste in that market, as the Egyptian 
Government had agreed that dollars result- 
ing from such sales could be utilized by the 
mills for the purchase of additional United 
States spinning-mill equipment. The cot- 
ton merchants have requested the abolition 
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of the new tax increase on cotton waste be- 
cause at a rate of £E3 per 100 kilograms it 
will be impossible to effect sales in the United 
States market. 

In consequence of the increasing difficulty 
in obtaining newsprint, as well as increasing 
prices, the Higher Supply Council recently 
decided to impose restrictions on its con- 
sumption by limiting to eight the number 
of pages which daily papers might issue and 
to restrict publication of dailies to 6 days 
a week. This regulation is being strongly 
opposed and as yet has not been imple- 
mented. 

The Government is constantly studying 
ways and means to improve the industrial 
development of the country, and during the 
period reviewed it exempted five companies 
from various customs duties for a period of 
5 years. In general, these exemptions pro- 
vide free entry for all raw material and a 
nominal 1 percent ad valorem customs duty 
on machinery. 

Further consideration was given to pro- 
tection and development of Egypt’s merchant 
marine, and recommendations were made by 
a committee that the four Egyptian operat- 
ing companies receive a combined subsidy of 
£E100,000 a year and that arrangements for 
a total loan to the companies of some £E600,- 
000 be made. Recommendation for appor- 
tioning a percentage of exports and imports 
to Egyptian bottoms was also made; 30 per- 
cent was the figure discussed. No action has 
been taken to implement the above recom- 
mendations. 

Because of the possibility that petroleum 
products passing through the Suez Canal 
were reaching Israel, the Egyptian Govern- 
ment tightened its regulations concerning 
passage of laden tankers north-bound 
through the canal and now requires that the 
master certify that the tanker is proceeding 
to a neutral port to unload its cargo for 
consumption within the neutral country. 
On the return trip the master is expected 
to produce a certificate from neutral cus- 
toms authorities, legalized by the nearest 
Egyptian Consul, showing the unloading for 
local consumption. All tankers having 
touched at Israel ports since June 18, 1950, 
will be blacklisted and will receive no serv- 
ices at any Egyptian port. The leading 
maritime nations have protested this regu- 
lation but have received no later indications 
from the Egyptian Government. 

A trade agreement for a period of 1 year 
from August 20, 1950, was concluded be- 
tween Egypt and Syria, and a trade and 
payments agreement between Egypt and 
Yugoslavia was signed on August 7. The 
latter agreement is valid for 1 year and the 
principal item involved is 100,000 tons of 
Yugoslav white corn grown especially for the 
Egyptian market in exchange for Egyptian 
cotton. 

A commission has been appointed and is 
expected to leave for Poland in September 
to begin negotiations for the renewal of the 
present trade agreement expiring in October. 
A similar mission is expected to leave for 
Germany, probably in November, to discuss 
renewal of the existing trade agreement. 

Negotiations on a bilateral civil air agree- 
ment between Egypt and Australia are still 
in process of discussion in Cairo, while bilat- 
eral civil aviation agreements with Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark were formally ap- 
proved in August. 





An increased electric-power allotment to 
the Toeging aluminum plant in Bavaria, Ger- 
many, will increase its production to 2,000 
tons monthly, beginning September 1950. 
The plant’s annual capacity is 29,000 tons, 
but output has been limited to 1,200 tons of 
aluminum per month. 





El Salvador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


LEGISLATION ENACTED TO RELIEVE Concgs- 
TION AT CUSTOMS WAREHOUSES 


The Salvadoran Government, by decree No, 
711 published in Diario Oficial No. 164 op 
July 26, 1950, enacted important legislation 
to bring about more rapid clearance of im. 
ported goods from customs warehouses, It 
is calculated especially to relieve the situa. 
tion at San Salvador, which has become in. 
creasingly difficult during the past few 
months. 

The period of time that merchandise can 
remain in customs warehouses before storage 
charges are assessed has been reduced, and 
storage rates have been increased an average 
of about 100 percent. These changes should 
end the practice, common until now, of im. 
porters leaving merchandise in customs until 
needed, occasionally for as much Aas several] 
months, because paying the low storage rates 
was cheaper than renting or building private 
storage space elsewhere. 


France 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PARIS 
(Dated August 25, 1950) 


In the July trade with foreign countries 
French exports exceeded imports for the first 
time in many years. Sales to the United 
States continued their upward trend; July 
exports were almost double the monthly 
averages in 1949 and 1938. 

On August 22 the French Government es. 
tablished the long-awaited minimum wage 
rate for industrial workers. The new rate 
represents a substantial increase for the 
lowest-paid workers and may presage wage 
rises all along the line when collective-bar- 
gaining agreements are negotiated this 
autumn, 

FOREIGN TRADE 


For the first time in many years, French 
exports to foreign countries exceeded im- 
ports in value. July exports amounted to 
53,100,000,000 francs, compared with 37,300,- 
000,000 in July 1949, whereas imports totaled 
52,100,000,000 francs, against 53,500,000,000 
in July 1949. Thus, exports to foreign coun- 
tries represented 102 percent of imports, com- 
pared with 70 percent and 64 percent, re- 
spectively, during the corresponding months 
of 1949 and 1938. The favorable situation 
during July was due mainly to seasonal de- 
clines in imports of wool and _ crude 
petroleum. 

Exports to the United States increased to 
$8,000,000 in July, compared with a monthly 
average of $4,500,000 in 1949 and $4,000,000 
in 1938. Imports from the United States 
declined to $26,400,000, compared _ with 
$51,000,000 in July 1949. 

In July the French steel industry was 
deluged with foreign orders, particularly 
from the United States, South America, 
South Africa, and Australia. Foreign orders 
accepted between July 1 and August 5 were 
almost equal to total foreign sales during the 
first 6 months of the year. As of July 31, 
the industry generally was booked up for 6 
months. The basic price of merchant bars 
has risen from $59 to $80 a ton. 


INDUSTRY 


Crude-oil runs in July at French refineries 
amounted to a= record § 1,273,000 tons. 
French-refining capacity now exceeds 300,000 
barrels a day. Coal output, on the other 
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hand, was the lowest since July 1947, whereas 
coal and coke stocks were 10 times as great 
as those of a year ago. Coal imports are 
peing restricted to qualities urgently needed, 
about 40 percent of which are expected to be 
imported under an exchange agreement with 
Germany signed on July 4. New outlets for 
French coal are being sought in South 
America. 

In the consumer goods industry, July wit- 
nessed an outbreak of ‘“‘scare” buying of soap, 
sugar, and edible oils precipitated by events 
in Korea. This buying was a boon to pro- 
ducers of the two last-named products, who 
had been holding heavy stocks. Buying of 
these commodities appeared to have subsided 
to normal levels by the middle of August. 

Activity in the cotton and wool textile in- 
dustries continued brisk and both spinners 
and weavers had heavy backlogs; however, 
rising prices for raw wool were causing seri- 
ous concern in the wool industry, which was 
seeking to replenish depleted stocks. 

Overriding the unanimous rejection by the 
Council of the Republic, the National As- 
sembly on August 5 passed a law which au- 
thorizes the Minister of Public Health on 
advice of the Superior Council of Public 
Health and the National Academy of Medi- 
cine to prohibit the manufacture and sale 
of nonalcoholic beverages containing certain 
products of vegetable origin that may be 
specified by the two organizations as injuri- 
ous to health. This law had been urged by 
some French groups as a means of elimi- 
nating certain soft beverages from the 
French market; however, as the Council and 
the Academy have not yet passed on any 
particular beverage and as action by the Min- 
ister is not mandatory, it is not yet clear 
what the effect of the law will be. 


AGRICULTURE 


Despite a recent downward revision in offi- 
cial estimates of wheat production in France, 
the 1950 harvest promises to be a good one. 
Total production of cereals is now officially 
estimated at about 1,000,000 tons less than 
the 13,500,000 tons harvested in 1949. Storm 
damage to cereal crops appears to have been 
more serious than was estimated earlier, and 
black stem rust has caused severe damage 
in many areas. With year-end, August 1, 
stocks at 844,000 tons, the visible wheat sup- 
ply appears adequate for domestic needs; 
however, if present crop estimates are con- 
firmed, there will be little exportable surplus. 

Pasturage, which had been favorable dur- 
ing most of 1950, has deteriorated as a result 
of subnormal rainfall during the first 3 weeks 
of August. Severe drought is reported in 
the southern half of France. 


PRICES 


The index of wholesale prices, which had 
been declining since March, rose by almost 
8 percent in July to reach a point only 
slightly below the all-time high. The princi- 
pal factor in the rise of this index was the 
sharp increase in industrial raw materials, 
especially hides and natural rubber. The 
retail price index, on the other hand, again 
dropped slightly to reach the lowest point 
since August 1949. The decline in the retail 
price index is not indicative of a general 
downward trend at this time, as it was largely 
due to a decrease in the July index of retail 
food prices. Retail food prices advanced 
appreciably in August. 

The price of wheat, which is fixed by Gov- 
ernment decree, was raised 4 percent in 
August. Following the increase in the price 
of wheat, the price of bread, which is also 
controlled, was raised by 3 to 11 percent in 
the Paris region. 

LABOR 

On August 22 the Government, as required 
by the Labor Law of February 11, 1950, es- 
tablished a minimum wage rate to be applied 
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to all industrial workers. Effective Septem- 
ber 1, the new minimum wage is 78 francs 
an hour for the Paris region. Rates for the 
five ‘““‘wage zones” outside Paris are fixed at 
from 5 to 18 percent lower. On the basis 
of a work week of 45 hours (the average for 
the Paris region) the minimum monthly 
wage in Paris will be 15,600 francs a month. 
To this should be added the 800-franc 
monthly transportation bonus paid to all 
Paris wage earners, which gives a total of 
16,400 francs ($47) a month. The minimum 
for the lowest provincial zone will be 12,800 
francs a month. 

The increase for the least-favored work- 
ers will be substantial, as the average wage 
for the lowest-paid categories of employees 
in the Paris region has been 15,800 francs 
and for those of the least-favored zone, 11,400 
francs a month. The reactions of the labor 
unions, which had demanded a minimum 
wage of 100 francs an hour, or 17,500 francs a 
month, were generally unfavorable. The in- 
crease for the least-favored workers is con- 
sidered by the unions only the first step in a 
wage advance to take place all along the line 
when collective-bargaining agreements are 
negotiated. 

FINANCE 

Thet French Treasury in August undertook 
a double financial operation designed to 
clear up part of France’s foreign indebted- 
ness and to make the balance sheet of the 
Bank of France reflect more accurately its 
real assets. The core of this operation was 
the revaluation of the 486.6-ton gold hold- 
ings of the Bank of France. These holdings, 
which have been valued since 1945 at the 
rate of 119 francs per dollar, are now re- 
valued on the basis of 349.6 francs per dollar, 
and 1 ounce of gold is worth $35. The re- 
sulting paper profit of 126,000,000,000 francs 
was used by the Treasury to buy the neces- 
sary foreign currencies to pay off its out- 
standing gold-secured loans from a group of 
American banks, to fund its short-term pay- 
ments debts to its European trading partners, 
and to wipe out certain old obligations of 
the Treasury to the central bank. 

Later in August the French Treasury con- 
cluded a new loan of $225,000,000 from a 
group of American banks. . The dollar pro- 
ceeds of this loan, which will not be gold- 
secured, will be left in the United States as 
security, and the French-frane counterpart 
of the dollars will be available to help 
finance the Treasury's operations for the re- 
mainder of this year. 


INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS 


During August, a new 1-year bilateral com- 
mercial agreement with Greece was initiated, 
and the agreement with Egypt was extended 
for 1 year. 

SCHUMAN PLAN 


The Six Power Conference (France, Italy, 
Belgium, Netherlands, Luxembourg, and 
Western Germany) on the Schuman Plan, 
which convened in Paris on July 20, ad- 
journed on August 10. Delegates had gone 
far toward laying out essential principles 
on the basis of which treaty-implementing 
proposals will be drafted. A solution appears 
to have been found for the sovereignty issue, 
which it was feared might prove the most 
difficult obstacle to agreement. Although 
certain other difficult issues remain to be 
resolved, all delegations are optimistic over 
chances for agreement. Negotiations were 
resumed on August 31, with particular em- 
phasis on technical aspects. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL PROTOCOL 
WITH ARGENTINA EXTENDED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Argentina.” ) 


French 
West Atricz 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ALCOHOLIC AND NONALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE 
FISCAL IMPORT DUTIES REVISED 


The fiscal import duties applicable to al- 
coholic and nonalcoholic beverages of any 
origin were revised in French West Africa 
by a decree of December 7, 1949, published 
in the Journal Officiel on January 28, 1950. 
The new rates of import duty for the various 
beverages and the former rates, in paren- 
these are as follows: Beer, 15 (20) percent 
ad valorem; liqueur wines and mistelles and 
other beverages with a wine base, 2,500 
(2,000) C.F. A. francs per hectoliter of liquid; 
distilled beverages, including brandy, whisky, 
rum, gin, and other spirits and liqueurs, 
30,000 (22,000) C. F. A. francs per hectoliter 
of pure alcohol; and lemonade, carbonated 
drinks, and other nonalcoholic beverages, 
15 (20) percent ad valorem. (One C. F. A. 
(Colonial French African) franc is equiva- 
lent to $0.0057 in United States currency.) 


(Germany 


Exchange and Finance 


PURCHASE AUTHORIZED OF REAL ESTATE AND 
PUBLICLY TRADED SECURITIES BY FOR- 
EIGNERS AND FOREIGN-OWNED FIRMS IN 
WESTERN GERMANY 


Foreigners are authorized to purchase 
real estate located in Western Germany or 
Western Berlin, securities issued by Western 
German or Western Berlin public bodies and 
their agencies, and securities publicly dealt 
in at stock exchanges in Western Germany or 
Western Berlin, by General License No. 42/59 
of the Bank Deutscher Laender, published in 
the Bundesanzeiger of July 21, 1950, and ef- 
fective on July 20. Only bank accounts held 
by financial institutions in Western Ger- 
many in the name of the purchaser may be 
used for this purpose. Foreigners who do not 
already hold such accounts and who desire 
to purchase real estate or securities may ac- 
quire the necessary bank accounts by pur- 
chasing marks from the Bank Deutscher 
Laender or its authorized agents against for- 
eign exchange. 

Business enterprises located in Western 
Germany and owned or controlled in whole 
or in part by foreigners are also authorized 
to purchase real estate and securities of 
the nature described above, by General Li- 
cense No. 21/49 (Revised), effective the same 
date. Old General License No. 21/49 per- 
mitted such enterprises to undertake all 
business transactions generally permitted 
business enterprises wholly owned by resi- 
dents of Western Germany except that it 
did not authorize purchase of real estate or 
purchase of participations in other enter- 
prises. The revised general license removes 
this limitation to the éxtent indicated, but 
it does not authorize the acquisition of par- 
ticipations in private business enterprises 
other than publicly traded shares or the 
granting of loans outside the normal course 
of business. 


FOREIGN INVESTMENT PROCEDURE IN 
WESTERN GERMANY IMPLEMENTED 


Procedures for licensing new foreign in- 
vestment in Western Germany were an- 
nounced on August 5, 1950, by the Bank 
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Deutscher Laender. Certain types of in- 
vestment, that is, purchase of real estate, 
publicly traded securities, and securities is- 
sued by public bodies, are authorized under 
general license (see foregoing item in this 
issue). Special licenses are required for the 
purchase by foreigners of direct participa- 
tions in West German firms, for the pur- 
chase of securities that are not traded on 
stock exchances, or for making loans to West 
German firms. Applications for such li- 
censes are to be submitted to the Land Cen- 
tral Bank for the Land (State) in which the 
foreigner has on deposit the deutschemark 
funds which will be used for these purposes. 

If the foreign investment takes the form 
of importation of property into Western Ger- 
many from abroad, application for the 
necessary license is to be made to the Eco- 
nomics Ministry for the Land in which the 
property is to be located. 

Foreigners interested in making new in- 
vestments in Western Germany must use 
deutschemark funds on deposit to their ac- 
count with a bank in Western Germany. 
Such mark balances must belong to the in- 
vestor, that is, they must have accrued to 
him either from the sale of dollars or other 
approved foreign exchange to the Bank 
Deutscher Laender against marks, through 
inheritance, settlement of debts, or other 
permissible transactions. The sale or other 
transfer of mark balances between foreigners 
for the purpose of investment in Germany is 
not permissible. Applications for invest- 
ment based on mark balances that have been 
acquired from third parties will not be con- 
sidered. 

Foreigners interested in purchasing 
Deutsche marks against dollars or other 
foreign exchange should make application 
to the Land Central Bank for the area in 
which the Deutsche mark bank balance is to 
be established. Balances so acquired are, 
like all other balances belonging to foreign- 
ers, subject to the blocking provisions of 
Military Government Laws No. 52 and 53 
(Revised). The applications must state the 
nature of the investment for which the funds 
are desired. 

Foreigners who own real estate or movable 
property of a nonmonetary nature and who 
desire to sell such property against Deutsche 
marks or foreign exchange should submit 
applications for the necessary license to the 
Land Central Bank having jurisdiction in 
the region in which the property is located. 
Such licenses will be issued only if the prop- 
erty was acquired before June 15, 1950, and 
if the transaction is consistent with the 
foreign exchange control objectives of West- 
ern Germany. 

In all cases the Bank Deutscher Laender 
has final authority to issue or reject licenses. 

[For background data on new foreign in- 
vestment in Germany see FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of July 3, 1950, p. 20.] 


TRAVELING EXPENSES UP TO 75 MARKS 
DAILY FOR EACH PERSON PAYABLE WITH 
FOREIGN-OWNED BANK BALANCES IN 
WESTERN GERMANY 


Foreigners who own Deutsche mark bank 
balances in Western Germany may use such 
funds to pay for travel and living expenses 
incurred by themselves, or by accompanying 
members of their immediate families and 
accompanying servants, in the course of 
travel within Western Germany or Western 
Berlin, under General License No. 19/49 (Re- 
vised) of the Bank Deutscher Laender, pub- 
lished in the Bundesanzeiger of July 21, 1950, 
and effective July 20. However, withdrawals 
for this purpose are limited to 75 marks per 
day per person, with total withdrawals not 
to exceed 200 marks per day. “Members of 
the immediate family” are defined as hus- 
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bands, wives, parents, grandparents, children, 
and grandchildren. 

Under the old General License No. 19/49, 
withdrawals were limited to 35 marks per 
day, and it was not expressly required that 
the family members be accompanied by the 
owner of the bank account in order to use 
the blocked funds. The new license raises 
the permissible withdrawals but requires 
that the family members must be accom- 
panied by the account holder. Special dis- 
pensation was granted foreign travelers in 
Germany not accompanied by the account 
holder to continue to use 35 marks per day 
for traveling expenses as provided under the 
old General License, up to September 30, 
1950, by an amendment to General License 
No. 19/49 (Revised), published in the 
Bundesanzeiger of August 16, 1950. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PAYMENTS AGREEMENT BETWEEN WESTERN 
GERMANY AND CHILE EXTENDED 


The payments agreement between Chile 
and Western Germany in force since May 11, 
1949, has been extended by tacit agreement 
until May 10, 1951, according to Bank 
Deutscher Laender Bulletin No. 7145/50, of 
July 20, 1950. 


COMPENSATION AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT 
BETWEEN WESTERN (GERMANY AND 
COLOMBIA EFFECTIVE 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Colombia.’’) 


ADDITIONAL TRADE AGREEMENT BETWEEN 
EASTERN GERMANY AND HUNGARY SIGNED 


An addition to the trade agreement of 
October 19, 1949, between Eastern Germany 
and Hungary was signed on August 1, 1950, 
according to the Eastern German press of 
August 5. 

This supplementary agreement provides 
for a 70 percent increase in the over-all com- 
modity exchange between both parties. 

Hungary is to deliver to Eastern Germany 
wheat, flour, various foods, shoes, special 
machinery, bauxite, and manganese ore, in 
exchange for machinery, fine mechanical 
products, optics, and chemicals. 


COMMODITY EXCHANGE AGREEMENT BE- 
TWEEN EASTERN GERMAN AND NORWEGIAN 
TRADING ORGANIZATIONS CONCLUDED 

‘ 


An agreement for the exchange of com- 
modities between the Eastern German Gov- 
ernment-owned foreign-trade organization 
Deutscher Aussenhandel, Eastern Berlin, and 
the Norwegian Kompensasjonsselskap A/S, 
Oslo, has been concluded recently, effective 
until December 31, 1950, according to the 
Eastern German press of July 5. 

Norway is to receive from Eastern Ger- 
many, among other items, chemicals, ma- 
chinery, electrical material, glass, optics, 
fine mechanical products, and musical in- 
struments. No details have been given on 
Norwegian deliveries. 

Under the terms of the agreement prices 
are to be quoted in United States dollars. 


Greece 


Exchange and Finance 


1950-51 BupGET PRESENTED 


The 1950-51 national budget was pre- 
sented to the Greek Parliament on July 25, 
1950, states a dispatch dated August 16 
from the United States Embassy in Athens 





The budget provides for total expenditures 
of 8,812,000,000,000 drachmas and total rey. 
enue from Greek sources of 4,300,000,000,000, 
equal to 48.8 percent of total expenditure 
Revenue to be derived from American aid 
funds amounts to 4,512,000,000,000, or 519 
percent of total revenue. The budget es. 
timate provides that American aid funds wij] 
be utilized as follows: 1,760,000,000,000 (39 
percent of total aid) for rehabilitation; 
1,425,000,000,000, (31.6 percent) for the 
procurement of capital goods; 539,000,000,. 
600 (12 percent) for supplies to the Greex 
Army; 406,000,000,000 (9 percent) for cover. 
ing the net deficit of the budget; ang 
382,000,000,000 (8.4 percent) as a reserve 
fund. 

A summary of the 1949-50 budget was 
submitted simultaneously. Estimates drawn 
up on May 31, 1950, indicate expected fina] 
receipts equal to 3,700,000,000,000 drachmas;: 
payments, 5,650,000,000,000 drachmas; and q 
deficit of 1,930,000,000,000 drachmas. The 
uncovered deficit was calculated at 161,000,- 
000,000, as American aid funds in the 
amounts of 1,650,000,000,000 are to cover the 
budget deficit and 119,000,000,000 to cover 
certain rehabilitation works. 


(Guatemal 
yuatemala 
DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
GUATEMALA CITY 
(Dated September 4, 1950) 


Retail sales in Guatemala made a strong 
recovery in August following the political 
disturbances of the last week of July, 
Automobiles, tires, household appliances, 
and machinery continued especially active, 
as purchasers’ fears of shortages induced 
them to buy now rather than after the 
coffee harvest. An undercurrent of politi- 
cal uncertainty was, nevertheless, a restrain- 
ing influence. Charge-account collections 
remained slow, and importers delayed in 
taking up drafts. The demand for commer- 
cial credit by retailers increased as they 
built up inventories. The tourist business 
improved over July but was an estimated 30 
percent under August 1949 

The Atlantic City Telecommunications 
Convention of 1947 was ratified by Congress 
on August 29, 2 days before the convening 
of the Administrative Council of the Inter- 
national Telecommunications Union. 

Foreign-exchange reserves on July 31, 
1950, were $37,835,000, consisting of $35,824,- 
000 held by the Bank of Guatemala and 
$2,011,000 held by other banks. The cor- 
responding figures for June 30, 1950, were 
$38,214,000, $36,545,000, and $1,669,000, re- 
spectively. On July 31, 1949, total reserves 
were $45,482,000; official reserves, $43,379,000; 
reserves of other banks, $2,103,000. The de- 
cline in official reserves during July 1950 was 
$721,000, compared with a decrease in July 
1949 of $1,320,000. 

CROPS 

Prospects for a good chicle harvest for 
1950-51 are dwindling as a result of delays 
in financing. The Production Development 
Institute, which financed the greatly re- 
duced 1949-50 harvest, belatedly agreed to 
finance the current harvest. However, diffi- 
culties have arisen between the Institute and 
the Ministry of Agriculture over the question 
of whether harvesters licensed by the latter 
can deliver the full amounts called for by 
their contracts. The matter has been re- 
ferred to the President for decision. 

anana shipments for the period January 
through July 1950 were 3,985,000 stems, com- 
pared with 4,650,000 stems exported during 
the like period of 1949. Losses of fruit by 
the United Fruit Co. and contract farms 
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totaled almost 2,890,000 stems through 
August 1950. Only the larger banana com- 
panies continue to be active in Guatemala. 
Independent shippers have been moving very 
little fruit since the early part of 1950. 

On August 18 the Department of National 
Farms offered for sale a lot of 30,000 quintals 
(23,000 bags of 132 pounds) of green coffee 
from the 1949-50 crop. While the average 
price for this lot was $56 per 100 pounds, 
some of the poorer grades of coffee were sold 
at about $52. An additional sale of some 60,- 
000 quintals is expected to take place in 
September, with which transaction the last 
of 1949-50 coffee crop will have been sold. 
The last important sales of coffee from private 
producers took place during late June and 
early July. 

Mechanized cotton plantings for the 1950— 
51 crop will total approximately 4,700 acres, 
in contrast to 3,300 planted in 1948-49 and 
2,500 in 1947-48. Total plantings may reach 
9,000 acres this year, including about 3,500 
acres traditionally planted by the Indians in 
highland areas. 

LABOR 

Because of the suspension of constitu- 
tional guaranties in late July and the gen- 
eral limitation on political demonstrations, 
organized labor, which ordinarily is active 
in the political field, was unusually quiet. 
No strikes of major importance occurred 
during the month, athough labor discontent 
was evident in Puerto Barrios, where a de- 
cline in the loading of bananas for shippers 
other than the United Fruit Co. was causing 
unemployment among stevedores, and the 
partial mechanization of freight handling 
was threatening to reduce further the 
amount of available work. 


Hungary 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ADDITIONAL TRADE AGREEMENT BETWEEN 
HUNGARY AND EASTERN GERMANY SIGNED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Germany.’’) 


India 


Economic Conditions 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION ADVANCES 


Official Indian statistics for the fiscal year 
April 1949 through March 1950 show up- 
ward trends in Indian industrial production. 
The development is striking in a number of 
important industries, such as coal, steel, 
cement, heavy chemicals, and paper. There 
was, however, a decline in two industries— 
cotton textiles and jute manufactures. In 
both industries, according to the Govern- 
ment of India, the limiting factor was the 
supply of raw materials at reasonable prices. 

Coal production registered an all-time rec- 
ord of 31,400,000 tons in 1949, compared with 
29,800,000 tons in 1948. The production of 
finished steel increased from 854,000 tons to 
922,000 tons; cement from 1,560,000 to 2,060- 
000 tons; and paper from 98,600 to 103,200 
tons. The output of cloth fell from 4,300- 
000,000 yards in 1948 to 3,900,000,000 yards 
in 1949, and yarn fell from 1,500,000,000 
pounds in 1948 to 1,400,000,000 pounds in 
1949. Arrangements have been made to im- 
port about 1,000,000 bales of cotton this year, 
and various steps have been taken to increase 
the indigenous production of cotton. It is 
estimated that cotton production in 1950- 
51 will increase to 3,400,000 bales, against 


the past year’s output of about 2,700,000 
bales. 


September 25, 1950 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Woo. Export BAN PARTIALLY RELAXED 


The export ban on raw wool has been 
modified to allow exports of wool from India 
in the following instances: (1) Cases in which 
firm commitments with foreign buyers had 
been entered into, and letters of credit had 
been opened before July 8, 1950; and (2) 
cases where through bills of lading had been 
issued by steamship companies before July 
8, 1950. 

The ban on exports of raw wool also 
covered raw wool of foreign origin, including 
Tibetan wool. 


[ran 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


QUOTAS FOR CERTAIN IMPORTS EXHAUSTED 


The Ministry of National Economy of Iran 
has announced that import quotas for the 
following goods for the current year March 
21, 1950, to March 20, 1951, have been ex- 
hausted, and no more applications for im- 
portation of these goods will be accepted, 
states a telegram dated September 1, 1950, 
from the United States Embassy in Tehran: 
Tea, synthetic silk, woolen piece goods such 
as suitings, iron safes, radios, gymnastic 
appliances, and musical instruments. 


Kuwait 
DISPATCH FROM U.S. CONSULATE 
AT BASRA, IRAQ 


(Dated August 25, 1950) 


Retail trade in the Shiekhdom of Kuwait 
during August was considered good, largely 
because of increased buying activities at- 
tributed to the Korean war. Prices of most 
items have continued to rise, particularly 
those of automobiles, tires, construction ma- 
terials, and food. Several new merchants 
have opened shops or Offices in Kuwait, 
mostly former oil company employes who 
accumulated a small amount of capital be- 
fore being discharged during the company’s 
employee reduction. 

Reductions in the oil company’s senior staff 
(American and British) including clerical, 
foremen, and technical groups, are nearly 
completed and are expected to level off at 
about 600 and 1,100 people, respectively. The 
skilled and unskilled labor group decreased 
by 600 in July to a total of 7,400 on July 31. 
Further discharges of labor are expected 
when the oil company’s new powerhouse and 
water-distillation plant are completed. 

Expectations that increased economic ac- 
tivity would ensue when the American Oil 
Company strikes oil in the Kuwait-Saudi 
Arawia Neutral Zone to the south of Kuwait 
remained unfulfilled as the company con- 
tinued to encounter loss of circulation diffi- 
culties in drilling its third well. 

New construction in Kuwait is expected to 
absorb some unemployed labor. The foun- 
dations have been laid for a women’s hospital 
inside the city walls, and it is planned to 
erect a tuberculosis hospital and a secondary 
school outside the walls. Several new houses 
are also under construction. 

Western influence continues to effect 
changes in Kuwaiti business methods. De- 
spite reduced economic activity, as compared 
with last vear, the use of banking facilities 
has increased. The only bank in Kuwait now 
has a staff of 90, compared with 35 a year 
ago. 


The value of the Iraqi dinar showed a fur- 
ther decline in the Kuwait open market ex- 
change in August, whereas the rupee value 
of gold coins and the dollar increased. The 
open market exchange rate for the dollar on 
August 14 was 5 rupees 5 annas buying, and 
5 rupees 6 annas selling. 


Norway 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMODITY EXCHANGE AGREEMENT BE- 
TWEEN EASTERN GERMANY AND NORWE- 
GIAN TRADING ORGANIZATION CONCLUDED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Germany.’’) 


Pakistan 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


JUTE EXPORTS FREE OF LICENSE TO HArRD- 
CURRENCY COUNTRIES 


The Government of Pakistan has an- 
nounced that for the 1950-51 jute season 
exports of jute will continue to be free of 
license to countries in the American ac- 
count area and to the other hard-currency 
countries, Argentina, Japan, and Switzer- 
land. Destinational quotas for other coun- 
tries have been fixed by the Government up 
to June 30, 1951. 


Panama 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PANAMA CITY 
(Dated August 28, 1950) 


Panama’s economic difficulties were indi- 
cated by the continued decline in national 
lottery sales, which have been one of the 
most popular and reliable sources of na- 
tional income. Monthiy receipts for the 
first half of 1950 averaged only $325,601, 
compared with the $500,000 monthly income 
derived from that source in 1944. 

The Panamanian Government offered all- 
out aid to the United Nations for the Korean 
conflict, including the use of bases in the 
Republic, its merchant marine, volunteers, 
and productive capacity. The immediate 
effect of the troubled international situa- 
tion was the trend toward price increases. 
A draft decree-law, which would create a 
price-control board, was studied by the Per- 
manent Legislative Commission. 


FiscaL SITUATION 


The Ministry of Finance and Treasury an- 
nounced the acceptance of a United States 
banking firm’s plan to refund Panama’s 
foreign debt. The firm will purchase Gov- 
ernment bonds issued on July 15, 1950, in 
the amount of $10,500,000, and the funds re- 
ceived through this operation will be used 
to cancel the Republic’s dollar debt abroad. 
External debt bonds héld by local institu- 
tions, it was similarly announced, will be 
canceled by the liquidation of the consti- 
tutional fund. This latter procedure was 
expected to release approximately $5,000,000 
into general circulation. 

In the meantime the Comptroller General’s 
Office revealed that claims existing against 
the National Treasury up to December 31, 
1949, have been paid off with checks issued 
during August in the amount of $1,232,000. 

A Government economic consultant stated 
that the two outstanding problems facing 
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the Government were the unbalanced budget 
and the constantly increasing floating debt. 
The economy program instituted among the 
Ministries resulted in a reduction of $426,098 
in expenses in July, as compared to June. In 
a further effort to cut governmental expen- 
ditures all official cars with the exception of 
the police, fire department, and hospital cars 
were placed under the control of the Ministry 
of Public Works and they would be allocated 
for official use only. It was hoped thus to 
reduce gasoline consumption by 10,000 
gallons monthly. 


IMPORTS AND PANAMA CANAL TRANSITS 


Imports through the Maritime Customs at 
Panama City amounted to $2,772,255 in July, 
a decline of $282,883 from the preceding 
month when the highest imports during the 
first 7 months of 1950 were registered. 

Canal transits in July exceeded 500 for the 
second time since World War II; tolls 
amounting to $2,374,383 were the sixth high- 
est for any month in the Canal’s history, and 
net tonnage reached an all-time high. The 
most notable traffic trend during July was a 
resurgence of tanker traffic between the east 
and west coasts of the United States. This 
rise in traffic alleviated, at least temporarily, 
some of the unemployment in Colon as 
additional dockworkers were hired at the 
Cristobal terminal. 


FREE-ZONE PROJECT 


The Colon Free Zone Project received an 
impetus by the decision of the Panama 
Railroad Co., subject to the approval of its 
directors, to grant the use of certain lands 
in Colon for purposes of the project. The 
Free Zone, which must be operated by Pana- 
manian citizens only, will be charged a rea- 
sonable commercial rental, as yet unstip- 
ulated, for the use of the land. Further dis- 
cussions were arranged between Free Zone 
officials and the Panama Railroad Company, 
for the clarification of details. 


EXPOSITION SCHEDULED 


The first exposition of the Chamber of 
Commerce, Industry, and Agriculture will be 
held on November 1-10, 1950. The Chamber 
expressed the hope that this exposition would 
become a permanent fair and eventually 
develop into an international event. 


FISHING DEVELOPMENTS 


The Government signed contracts with two 
fishing companies, with reported capitals of 
$500,000 and $687,500, respectively, under the 
terms of which the companies will begin 
operations in Panama. These companies 
were established under the provisions of the 
decree-law issued in May 1950, which guar- 
anteed protection to domestic and foreign 
companies engaged in developing the natural 
resources of the Republic. 


EPIDEMIC Hits CHICKEN INDUSTRY 


The chicken industry received a set-back 
through the loss of approximately 20,000 
hens, principally in Veraguas and Colon Prov- 
inces, as a result of an epidemic which struck 
in late July. In addition to this direct loss, 
chicken farmers report a drastic decline in 
sales because the public has refrained from 
the consumption of chickens. 


Paraguay 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ASUNCION 
(Dated August 31, 1950) 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Parcel-post imports were suddenly brought 
to an end during August by an order of the 
Bank of Paraguay subjecting them to the 
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requirement of an import permit. Fines of 
50 percent of the declared value have been 
levied on all packages turned over by the 
post office since the issuance of the bank's 
order on August 11, on the ground that such 
imports violate the parcel-post statutes. 

The Bank of Paraguay has continued its 
general policy of refusing to grant letters of 
credit except in isolated cases, and most 
imports have been made against 60- or 90- 
day drafts. It is understood that delays of 
30 to 60 days are encountered in effecting 
payment after receipt of merchandise in Para- 
guay and presentation of documents to the 
Bank of Paraguay. In a few instances a 
slight relaxation has been noted in the re- 
strictions placed on import licenses; how- 
ever, since there has been no general policy 
change in this regard, the scarcity of most 
consumer goods continues. 

A commercial and clearing agreement 
signed with Spain on August 25 is to run for 
1 year and is tacitly renewable. Most- 
favored-nation treatment is provided, and 
payments will be cleared through one central 
account in each country. A reciprocal credit 
of $1,C00,000 is provided. 


EXCHANGE AND FINANCE 


The general inflationary trend reflected by 
the increase in the circulating medium con- 
tinued. As of July 31, the statement of the 
Bank of Paraguay showed monetary emis- 
sion in excess of 160,000,000 guaranies, com- 
pared with 155,000,000 on June 30 and 106,- 
000,000 on July 31, 1949. The hope of the 
government of President Chaves, formally 
inauguarated on August 15, for a reversal 
of this trend are centered on increasing 
Paraguayan agricultural and forest exports. 

From the middle of July until the middle 
of August a three-man team from the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund worked in the Bank 
of Paraguay. At the bank’s request one 
member of the team remained for an ex- 
tended study of certain problems of that 
institution. No announcement as to the 
results of the visit of this mission has been 
made. 

Banking circles in Asuncion report a gen- 
eral attitude of watchful waiting during 
August regarding the acquisition of foreign 
exchange through black-market channels, 
pending a possible revision of the official 
rates of exchange. The demand for credit 
for domestic transactions continued at the 
high level of the past 6 months. Most of 
the loans have been of a short-term nature, 
with interest rates ranging from 7 to 9 per- 
cent. 

The sudden and unexpected cessation of 
parcel-post imports, mentioned above, vio- 
lently shook the Asuncion currency black 
market. The demand for dollars dried up 
overnight, showing where a great many of 
them were going. Travelers who had been 
easily disposing of their dollars at over 30 
guaranies each were unable to sell them 
at 20, although in a few cases it is believed 
some were bought at 18. As of this date, 
demand has not returned. Because the 
same order which clamped down on parcel- 
post imports threatened to halt all but the 
very smallest personally carried imports from 
nearby Clorinda, Argentina, the busy mar- 
ket in Argentine pesos also collapsed. The 
cross rate of 1.85 guaranies per Argentine 
peso fell to 1.30, with very few sales taking 
place. After 3 or 4 days the market was re- 
activated, with considerable sums changing 
hands at 1.30 to 1.40 guaranies per Argentine 
peso, a realistic rate and-one which takes 
cognizance of the current Argentine peso- 
dollar rate. The black-market  dollar- 
guarani rates for August were: Open, 23; 
high, 32.50; average, 28; low, 18; close, 20. 
Cfficial buying and selling rates, as fixed on 
November 5, 1949, remained unchanged dur- 
ing August. 


Cost oF LIVING 
The general index figure for the cost of 
living of a typical worker’s family in Para. 
guay for July was 868, compared with 83g 
for June. This shows the gradual inflation. 
ary trend, evident during all of 1950, to be 
continuing. 


TRANSPORTATION AND POWER 

Increasing interest is being manifested in 
Civilian aviation. The air field dedicated to 
this purpose in the vicinity of Asuncion 
has recently been improved and new hangars 
constructed. It now seems likely that the 
National Aeronautical Council may set up 
a Bureau of Civil Aviation, which would be 
charged with the enforcement of flying rules 
and would also frame regulations for the 
formation of civil aeronautical organizations 
with a view to fostering this activity. 

The Asuncion power plant suffered its 
most serious curtailment of activity in re. 
cent years when the 5,000-kilowatt turbine 
which normally supplies 80 percent of the 
electric current of the plant was disas- 
sembled. The unit was put back into service 
after being out for nearly 2 weeks. During 
that time, all industrial establishments us- 
ing electricity were closed, with a consequent 
serious loss of wages. 

A Paraguayan commission visited Carmelo, 
Uruguay, during August to inspect the four 
vessels being constructed there for the Para- 
guayan State merchant fleet. 


AGRICULTURE AND LIVESTOCK 


Trade sources estimate that the 1950 cot- 
ton harvest will result in 41,681 metric tons 
of seed cotton, which will produce 68,255 
bales of lint cotton of 450 pounds each, com- 
pared with 52,245 bales for the previous year. 
Domestic consumption will take about 9,200 
bales, leaving the rest, practically all of which 
has been sold, available for export. 

Paraguayan meat-packing plants have vir- 
tually suspended operations because of the 
cessation of cattle shipments from Argen- 
tina. Through a process of governmental 
supervision, beef is made available to the 
public for domestic consumption, but the 
reduced cattle population of the country is 
insufficient to meet requirements of the 
packing houses. 


Peru 


Exchange and Finance 


FREE CIRCULATION OF GOLD COINAGE 
AUTHORIZED 


To encourage the production of gold within 
Peru, gold coined in accordance with Peru- 
vian law No. 10735 of December 9, 1946, 
henceforth will be allowed to circulate freely 
within the country, states a dispatch of Au- 
gust 14, 1950, from the United States Em- 
bassy in Lima. The provision was made in 
decree-law 11484 of the Peruvian Govern- 
ment dated July 18, 1950, published in the 
local press July 27. 

Under the provisions of Peru’s “gold- 
coinage” decree, No. 10735, of December 9, 
1946, the Central Bank was authorized to 
order the coinage of the amount of gold 
that domestic producers are required to de- 
liver to the Bank. The gold coins are then 
exported and sold for the account of the 
owner, who in turn receives an amount in 
soles equivalent to the sale value of the 
minted gold, less minting and marketing 
costs. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 25, 1947, for announcement of the gold- 
coinage decree. | 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


App1T1ions TO Basic List OF IMPORTABLE 
ARTICLES 


The following two tariff items have been 
added to Peru's official list of permitted im- 
ports, according to a dispatch of August 21, 
1950, from the United States Embassy in 
Lima: No. 1112, plain rubber sheets, rein- 
forced or not with cloth; No. 1114; rubber 
sheets reinforced with wire or wire cloth. 

These additions were authorized in a Su- 
preme resolution of the Peruvian Govern- 
ment of November 8, 1949, which has just 
recently been published in an official customs 
bulletin. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY issues of 
January 17, February 14, March 14, and June 
20, 1949, for former announcements of basic 
list of importable articles and for later addi- 
tions and deletions from the basic list.] 


Portugal 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LISBON 
(Dated August 25, 1950) 


AGRICULTURE 


Weather was generally satisfactory in July 
and crop estimates, with the exception of 
those for wine, olive oil, and early potatoes, 
were revised slightly upward. With the 
fourth largest wheat crop on record; the 
third largest oats crop; record crops of rye, 
barley, and rice; and excellent crops of corn, 
beans, and potatoes, it appeared that Portu- 
gal was assured against a food shortage and 
would be able to reduce substantially its 
foreign exchange expenditures for food- 
stuffs. Wine grapes were affected by mildew 
in some districts but it was expected that 
production would be adequate, especially in 
view of the reduced export demand. The 
amount of port-wine must authorized for 
treatment in 1950 was set at 26,000 pipes 
(about 3,432,000 gallons), the same as last 
year. 

INDUSTRY 


The sardine catch continued unsatisfac- 
tory and canneries operated on a part-time 
basis. The Government authorized duty- 
free imports of frozen sardines and assured 
the canners that such other measures as 
might prove necessary to keep them in busi- 
ness would be taken. 

Industries dependent mainly on the do- 
mestic market noted no improvement in de- 
mand. The cotton mills despite fair sales 
of yarn to Sweden and piece goods to North 
Africa were affected by smaller demand from 
the colonies, and reduced operations to 4 or 
5 days a week. Supplies of raw cotton from 
Angola were adequate for the reduced pro- 
duction, but reports from that Colony indi- 
cated that the cotton crop would be about 
30 percent under last year’s, and it was an- 
ticipated that importing from Brazil would 
be resumed. 

Manufactures were encouraged by reports 
that sales of Portuguese goods at the Inter- 
national Trade Fair at Chicago had totaled 
more than $1,000,000. It was understood 
that dollar export promotion plans to be 
adopted by the Government would be guided 
largely by the results achieved at Chicago. 

At an extraordinary general meeting of 
SACOR (Portuguese Oil Refining Company) 
Government representative on the Board 
gave the assurance that the Government 
Would agree to an extension of the com- 
pany’s license, which guarantees it 50 per- 
cent of the domestic market for petroleum 
Products, and to maintenance of a price 
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structure. The general meeting authorized 
the Administration to go ahead with plans 
for expanding and improving the refinery. 

A concession was granted on August 2 to 
a Portuguese company, Hidro-Electrica 
Portuguesa, for a hydroelectric power proj- 
ect on the Tavora River in north central 
Portugal. Plans call for two power stations, 
of which the principal one will have two 
groups of turbogenerators with a potential 
of 30,000 hp. each. Average annual produc- 
tion of the project is estimated at 120,000,- 
000 kw.-hr. This is the first major hydro- 
electric concession to be granted since the 
Zezere and Cavado-Rabago concessions were 
granted in 1945. 


FINANCE 


Gold and foreign exchange holdings of the 
Bank of Portugal declined by the negligible 
amount of 56,000,000 escudos in the 4 weeks 
ended July 26, to 12,070,000,000 escudos. Cir- 
culation was about unchanged, falling 
7,000,000 escudos to 7,659,000,000 escudos, or 
691,000,000 escudos less than at the beginning 
of the year. Credit, however, was somewhat 
easier. 

The wholesale price index of 248 (June 
1927=100) was down 1.5 points, but the 
Lisbon cost-of-living index fell to 207.9 
(1938-39 average=—100), against 213.5 in the 
preceding month. The Government an- 
nounced that 100,000 tons of colonial sugar 
would be needed to supply metropolitan 
Portugal in 1950-51. 

Although domestic business continued 
dull, sentiment was somewhat more optimis- 
tic and businessmen anticipated some im- 
provement when counterpart funds are 
released. The Counterpart Fund stood at 
349,000,000 escudos on July 26, made up 
mainly of deposits against European draw- 
ing rights. 


Rumania 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SHIPMENT OF MEDICINES TO RUMANIA 


For sending medicines to Rumania four 
notarized copies of an invoice covering the 
shipment must be submitted for legalization 
to the Rumanian Legation, 1601 Twenty- 
Third Street, NW., Washington 8, D. C., 
rather than three as formerly required, ac- 
cording to information supplied by the Ru- 
manian Legation. The fourth copy is 
required for Legation records. The proce- 
dure for sending medicines and the legaliz- 
ing fee remain the same as before. 

|See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, issues of 
December 20, 1948, and March 14, 1949, for 
details of the procedure and the amount of 
the legalizing fee. |] 


Spain 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MADRID 
(Dated August 25, 1950) 


Although the normal summer slump haa 
set in well before the end of July, a feeling 
of optimism, notably lacking only 2 or 3 
months before prevailed generally. Devel- 
opments in Korea had more than a little to 
do with this. 

The crop outlook was still fairly good, not- 
withstanding hot, dry weather during most 
of July. Several regions reported the best 
wheat harvest in years and at least normal 
prospects for other crops. The outlook of 
the country as a whole was uneven, however, 
and thus over-all forecasts were difficult. 


Parts of Andalucia were suffering acutely 
from prolonged drouth. 

Power was plentiful and cheap in the 
large industrial regions centering in Bar- 
celona and Bilbao. However, a 2-day-a-week 
electrical restriction was put into effect in 
central and eastern Spain, including Madrid, 
and in Andalucia the shortage of power re- 
serves was so serious that a special coference 
of regional governors was called to consider 
conditions. The Director General of Indus- 
try told the meeting that alleviation was 
probable in 1951, but he held no hope for 
earlier relief. 

The Government’s project for a large new 
steel plant reached the stage of formal crea- 
tion of a company in which the National 
Institute of Industry (I. N. I.) will hold 40 
percent of the capital, 35 percent will be 
offered to private Spanish investors, includ- 
ing existing steel companies, and 25 percent 
will be offered to foreign capital. The initial 
production target will be 200,000 metric tons 
of ingot steel a year; eventual capacity, after 
10 years, is set at 600,000. 

The big news of the month was in the ex- 
change field. The Government announced 
the entry into operation on August 1 of a 
limited free exchange market in the Bolsa de 
Commercio of Madrid. It authorized the 
market to handle practically all types of ex- 
change transactions save those pertaining to 
merchandise trade; and a beginning was 
made even in the latter transactions by 
throwing into the market all of the “free” 
exchange percentages allowed exporters of 
certain products. The limitation was the 
requirement that every individual transac- 
tion must have Government approval. The 
Government set the opening level by an- 
nouncing that it would pay during the first 
week 39.40 pesetas per dollar for tourist con- 
versions and that corresponding rates for 
succeeding weeks would be the average 
quoted in the free market. 

As a companion measure, another decree 
permitted travelers to bring in Spanish cur- 
rency up to 10,000 pesetas per traveler and to 
take out 2,000 pesetas. All movement of 
Spanish currency, in or out, had hitherto 
been illegal. 

These two measures were designed to break 
the clandestine internal and the foreign 
peseta markets and to bring all possible for- 
eign exchange transactions for pesetas within 
the control of the Spanish Government. A 
longer range objective is believed to be the 
gradual return to a uniform rate through the 
progressive expansion of the free exchange 
market. 

The dollar rate on the Tangier free market 
declined during July from 50 to 46 pesetas. 

Tourist business continued at a satisfying 
level. French tourists predominated, but 
many Americans were in evidence. 

Official foreign trade statistics released dur- 
ing the month for the period January to May 
1950, showed that total exports amounted to 
547,670,000 gold pesetas and imports to 463,- 
760,000 pesetas. Statistics of trade with the 
United States are misleading, because of the 
93,800,000 gold pesetas represented as exports, 
48,800,000 is not a true export but rather gold 
shipped as collateral for private bank loans. 
Imports from the United States amounted to 
81,000,000 gold pesetas. | 

A new air agreement with Great Britain 
was concluded, and the Government an- 
nounced its intention of entering into the 
negotiation of trade agreements with India, 
Pakistan, Australia, and Indonesia. 





Approximately 80 percent of the Italian 
paint, varnish, and lacquer industry is cen- 
tered in the northern part of the country, 
especially in Milan, Genoa, and Turin. There 
are nine leading manufacturers out of a 
total of about 500. 
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Tarwan (I ormosa) 


Economic Conditions 


The economic scene in Taiwan during 
June continued to be dominated by the Gov- 
ernment’s financial policies, which resulted 
in (1) a steady, slightly declining, price level 
and (2) a further contradiction in the 
already tight money market. A new levy in 
the form of compulsory savings coupons was 
imposed, with an announced goal of 80,000,- 
000 new Taiwan yuan (US$6,250,000). Large 
sugar shipments made up in part the loss 
in foreign exchange suffered in recent 
months as a result of the poor tea crop. 


FINANCE AND EXCHANGE 


Provincial authorities announced that the 
island’s note issue on June 30 amounted to 
NTY¥195,740,471, a decrease of NTY651,795 from 
May 31. Subsidiary notes and coins in cir- 
culation, however, added approximately 
NTY40,000,000 to the total. 

In a move to alleviate the tight money 
market, special nonconvertible currency 
notes were authorized for circulation among 
18 Government agencies, with the Bank of 
Taiwan acting as a clearinghouse for the 
settlement of accounts among these enter- 
prises. These “pool notes,” issued against 
deposit accounts which had been previously 
set up for these agencies through loans 
granted by the Bank of Taiwan, in effect 
created NTY15,000,000 in additional limited- 
purpose currency for use by these enter- 
prises. Cash thus saved is to be used for 
loans to private industrial and commercial 
firms. 

During the month private concerns were 
granted loans totalling NT¥2,100,000 plus 
US$296,743 by the Industries and Banking 
Subcommittee of the Provincial Production 
Board, while Government enterprises re- 
ceived loans aggregating NTY5,967,877 and 
US$200,000. 

Official rates for both foreign-exchange 
surrender certificates and foreign-currency 
deposit notes advanced sharply over the 
month, the former increasing from NTY8.00 
to NTY9.50 to US$1 and the latter from 
NTY8.35 to NTY9.85 to US$1. Heavy demands 
for United States dollars and gold in the 
first half of June drove the market prices for 
both up to their highest levels since the cur- 
rency reform, the buying rate for US$1 reach- 
ing NTY14.30 on June 14, and the gold bar 
per tael (1.323 ounces) going to NTY525 on 
June 13. Profit-taking by speculators and 
Government dumping drove prices down to 
NTY¥11.50 for the dollar and NTY465 for the 
gold bar as the month ended. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports from Taiwan in June amounted to 
US$5,818,790, compared with only $2,176,579 
during May. Sugar exports accounted for 88 
percent of total foreign-exchange earnings. 
Receipts from other exports—pineapple, tea, 
and camphor—declined about 30 percent 
from the previous month. While imports 
by Government agencies in June were about 
the same as in May, private imports fell by 
over 30 percent. (NoTre.—No import statistics 
are available at this time.) 

Changes in the lists of importable and ex- 
portable commodities were announced by the 
Provincial Government, including a tempo- 
rary ban on imports of automobile tires and 
tubes and paraffin paper (wholly or partly 
made from pulp), while naphthalene and 
DDT (powder or liquid) were added to the 
more permanent list of prohibited imports. 
Paint brushes and feldspar powder were added 
to the items permitted to be imported; im- 
ports of sensitive paper were permitted, sub- 
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ject to restrictions. At the same time the 
authorities announced a new list of com- 
modities, among which are sewing machines 
and parts, silk waterproof cloth, and specified 
fish products, that may be imported from 
Japan in exchange for bananas and other 
local products. 

Declared exports from Taiwan to the 
United States in June were valued at 
US$263,986, an increase of $83,099 over May. 
Exports of citronella oil, tea, tin concentrates, 
and hat bodies comprised 75 percent of this 
total. 

PRICES 


Commodity prices during the month were 
generally stable, with a slight downward 
trend attributable to dullnes in business 
activity, the forced sale of commodities by 
farmers and merchants to obtain cash to buy 
savings coupons, and a sharp decline in pur- 
chasing power, also resulting from the sav- 
ings coupon drive. 


INDUSTRY 


Private industrial activity was dull in the 
face of continued severe shortage of working 
capital. In a step to aid private business, 
however, Government agencies and enter- 
prises were ordered not to import foreign 
commodities except where the cost of 
equivalent domestic goods was more than 50 
percent greater than the foreign product. In 
addition, a total of NT¥Y17,642,499 in com- 
mercial bank loans involving 923 firms were 
screened by the Provincial Bank Loan Ex- 
amination Committee during the month 

The ECA commodity program continued to 
inject a note of optimism into the otherwise 
gloomy industrial scene. During the month 
ECA arranged to provide sufficient cotton to 
fill this year’s requirements of the two largest 
mills of the Taiwan Textile Company and 30 
percent of the needs of four other leading 
mills. Additionally, ECA loaned 7,556 metric 
tons of soybeans to six reactivated bean-proc- 
essing plants and is planning to supply co- 
conut oil to local factories for the manufac- 
ture of high-standard soap. 


AGRICULTURE 


Steady rainfall during most of June re- 
sulted in an over-all loss of only 2 percent 
in the island’s bumper first rice crop of 1950. 
At the same time the Government announced 
that the collection price paid for this crop 
would be NTY0.31 per catty of unhusked 
rice, exactly double that paid for last year’s 
second crop. As a result of new arrivals of 
rice in urban centers, the retail price dropped 
from NTY1.00 to NTYO.70 per catty. 

The prolonged rainfall also affected tea 
growing, with summer production figured at 
only half of the original estimate. Similarly, 
a loss of 80 percent was reported for the 
watermelon crop. 

In connection with ECA’s program for sup- 
plying fertilizer to the island, the Taiwan 
Food Bureau on June 20 received an alloca- 
tion of foreign exchange sufficient to pur- 
chase 40,000 metric tons of ammonium sul- 
fate from Japan and 3,300 short tons from 
other countries. On the same day the 
Taiwan Sugar Corporation also received an 
allocation of foreign exchange for the pur- 
chase of ammonium sulfate and was au- 
thorized, in addition, to barter 13,000 metric 
tons of sugar for about 28,000 tons of ferti- 
lizer from Belgium. 


TRANSPORTATION 


A weekly air-freight service between Taipei 
and Tokyo was inaugurated on June 6 by 
Civil Air Transport, Inc. 

Keelung harbor continued to be congested 
despite efforts by the authorities to relieve 
the situation. Incoming cargo at this port 
during June was reported to be 50,010 metric 
tons and outgoing cargo as 9,923 metric tons. 





Cargo movement at Kaohsiung, the other 
major port, was reported as 50,229 metric 
tons incoming; 29,522 metric tons outgoing, 


United Kingdom 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LONDON 
(Dated September 1, 1950) 


REARMAMENT 


The Government’s plans for increasing the 
size and the pay of the armed forces, an. 
nounced on August 30, must eventually have 
repercussions on the economic and financia] 
outlook, since this action involves an addeq 
estimated expenditure of some £68,500,000 
per annum, as well as the subtraction from 
civilian employment over the next 6 months 
of some 77,000 conscripts, in addition to vol- 
unteers recruited for the regular services, 
Pay increases would account for £33,000,000 
of the £68,500,000 if the forces remained at 
present strength. Increases in strength of 
the regular forces by retention of regulars 
for longer periods, recalling of reservists, and 
additional recruits are estimated to account 
for £13,000,000, and the increases applied to 
conscripts in their added 6 months’ service 
will cost £20,000,000. Flying pay and 
certain bounties to be introduced will cost 
£2,500,000. 

The pay increases, especially for lower 
ranks, are substantial; and though they do 
not bring rates entirely into line with civil- 
ian wages, the change is much more drastic 
than anything in the past. Increases in pay 
range from 75 percent at the recruit level 
(from 28 shillings to 49 shillings per week), 
to 334, percent for junior officers, and 10 per- 
cent for brigadiers. It seems likely that the 
rates at recruitment level may tend to in- 
crease the pressure for increases for civilian 
workers earning the lowest wages, while pay 
rates for sergeants, rather better than those 
prevalent in civilian jobs, may attract more 
much needed technical skill to man the mod- 
ern military machine. 

Legislation will be introduced when Par- 
liament assembles on September 12 to imple- 
ment the Cabinet’s decision to prolong the 
period of national service under conscription 
from the present 18 months to 2 years. This 
will keep in the services young men who can 
be better spared from industry than more 
experienced workers; but with the economy 
working at full stretch, any reduction in 
manpower is unwelcome. 

Apart from the foregoing announcement, 
little of substance has emerged during the 
month to indicate the real impact rearma- 
ment is likely to have on the economy. On 
August 18 the Minister for Economic Affairs 
met with representatives of the Federation 
of British Industries and of the Trade Union 
Council for talks on problems arising from 
the rearmament program, but the discus- 
sions were only preliminary and very general. 
Mr. Gaitskell, accompanied by the Financial 
Secretary of the Treasury and officials of the 
Admiralty, Board of Trade, and Ministry of 
Supply, met representatives of the two bodies 
separately and explained that the aim must 
be to get increased output as fast and as 
efficiently as possible with the least inter- 
ference with economic recovery. The en- 
deavor would be to avoid raw-material con- 
trols as far as possible, to place contracts 
where reserves of labor exist (these are 
small), and to minimize loss of productivity 
in switching from engineering production 
supplying civilian needs. It was stated that 
probably little factory construction will be 
needed but that building labor will be busy 
on airfields and civilian defense. 


(Continued on p. 38) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Office of Industry and 
Commerce, Department of Commerce 


Aeronautical 
Products 


AIRCRAFT IN CANADA 


Aircraft registered in Canada on December 
31, 1949, totaled 1,962. Of this number ap- 
proximately 157 were owned by flying clubs, 
490 by class B and C carriers, 135 by class 
A carriers, 642 by private owners, 108 by the 
State, and the remainder by small operators. 

Of the aircraft registered 9€6 are of United 
States manufacture, 386 are Canadian under 
United States license, 318 are wholly Can- 
adian, 290 are British, and 2 are German. 

Canada exported 112 aircraft in 1919. The 
leading markets were United Kingdom, 
India, Palestine, and China. Imports by 
Canada in 1949 totaled 99 aircraft, all from 
the United States. 


Beverages 


U. S. BuYERS VISIT YUGOSLAVIA’s Hop 
GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Production of hops in Yugoslavia in 1950 
is estimated at about 700 metric tons, as 
compared with 850 tons in 1949 and 950 
tons in 1948. The decrease in the 1950 crop 
is attributed to unfavorable weather, as the 
area planted amounted to 1,400 hectares, 
400 hectares more than the 1949 plantings. 
[1 hectare = 2.471 acres. | 

The president of the Hop Growers’ Asso- 
ciation stated that the cooperative has re- 
cently been visited by three United States 
hop buyers who displayed interest in pur- 
chasing Slovenian hops. He did not, how- 
ever, indicate whether any firm contracts 
were made. There is no doubt, however, that 
the Association, as well as the Yugoslav Gov- 
ernment, is interested in the United States 
market, apparently preferring dollars to other 
foreign currencies. 


PORTUGUESE HoPs AND BEER 


Portugal produces no hops, and therefore 
consumption by breweries is equivalent to 
imports. There is a tendency in some years, 
however, toward rather heavy importation 
for stock. 

In 1949 imports amounted to 49 metric 
tons, as compared with 43 tons in 1948; 58 
tons in 1947; 49 tons in 1946; and 33 tons in 
1945. Imports were substantially in excess 
of consumption in 1946, 1947, and 1949, and 
about equal to consumption in 1948. Stocks 
were rather heavy at the end of 1949; on 
June 30, 1950, they amounted to about 24 
tons, although imports in the first half of 
that year totaled only 10 tons, against an 
estimated consumption of about 19 tons. 

In recent years imports of hops have been 
almost entirely from the United States, 
whereas before the war the principal sources 
of supply were Belgium, Germany, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Yugoslavia. Hungary was an 
important supplier during the early years 
of the war, but the United States has held 
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the dominant position since 1942, despite the 
shortage of dollar exchange and the con- 
sequent restrictions on imports from dollar 
areas in the past 2 years. 

Consumption of beer increased steadily 
from 1942, when production totaled 12,639,- 
000 liters (1 liter=1.0567 quarts), to 1948 
when output totaled 18,278,000 liters, but 
fell sharply in 1949, when an estimated 
13,300,000 liters were produced, according to 
Esfatistica Industrial. The decline in beer 
production in 1949 and the anticipated fur- 
ther decline in 1950, is ascribed to a drop in 
purchasing power. 

Stocks of approximately 24 tons of hops on 
hand on June 30, 1950, plus orders placed in 
the United States for 20 tons are regarded as 
more than sufficient to meet requirements 
through June 1, 1951, and it is not expected 
that any additional orders will be placed 
during the remainder of 1950. 


Chemicals 


AUSTRALIAN DISTILLERY TO PRODUCE 
BYPRODUCTS 


The Australian National Power Alcohol Co. 
plans to’ build a plant for the treatment of 
distillery wastes. Products are expected to 
include methane gas; carbon dioxide, or dry 
ice; and yeast. 


AUSTRALIA INCREASES PRODUCTION OF 
SULFuRIC AcID 


Production of sulfuric acid in Australia 
has been increasing steadily since the fiscal 
year 1946-47. Output in 1948-49 was 20 per- 
cent more than in the preceding year. If 
the rate of production in the first 4 months 
of 1950 is maintained, output in the calen- 
dar year is expected to total 637,200 long 
tons, or 10 percent more than in 1949. 


ALKALI DEVELOPMENTS IN BRAZIL 


Recent developments in the manufacture 
of alkali products in Brazil are significant. 
New plants to produce caustic soda by the 
electrolytic process have been established in 
both the northern and central parts of the 
country. In the Cabo Frio area additional 
work has been done on the project to erect 
a plant with an annual capacity of 100,000 
metric tons of soda ash. This plant is to 
make annually 45,000 tons of caustic soda 
and certain byproducts. 


CHLORINE SCARCE IN BRAZIL 


Production of benzene hexachloride in the 
Rio de Janeiro District of Brazil has been 
at a standstill because of the scarcity of 
chlorine. However, a new company in Sao 
Paulo has begun production of benzene 
hexachloride. 


Drop IN PRICES LOWERS CASEIN 
PRODUCTION IN DENMARK 


Production of casein in Denmark de- 
creased to 10,300 metric tons in 1949 from 
14,300 in 1948—a drop of 24 percent, Out- 
put in the first half of 1950 amounted to 
4,500 tons, as compared with 6,900 tons in 


the corresponding period of 1949. 
cline is attributed principally to decreasing 


The de- 


casein prices. Several dairies that used sur- 
plus skim milk for casein have converted to 
the making of cheese. 


NITROGEN PRODUCTION AT POSTWAR 
PEAK IN FRANCE 


Production of nitrogen in France reached 
a postwar peak of 77,036 metric tons in 
the first half of 1950. Output in the first 
half of 1949 was 47,617 tons, and in the 
second half, 59,888 tons. 

Domestic consumption of nitrogen in the 
fiscal year 1949-50 has been estimated at 
120,000 tons; the 1948-49 figure was 110,000 
tons. 


WEST GERMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTION 


Preliminary statistics indicate a produc- 
tion of certain important chemicals in 
Western Germany in July 1950, as follows, 
in metric tons, with June figures in paren- 
theses: Sulfuric acid, 95,769 (91,361); caustic 
soda, 28,719 (26,203); and calcium carbide, 
58,142 (59,702). 


POTASH DEMAND EXCEEDS SUPPLY IN 
WESTERN GERMANY 


The present capacity of potash mines in 
Western Germany is not considered enough 
to cover the anticipated demand from agri- 
culture, industry, and the export trade for 
1,000,000 metric tons of K.O annually. Addi- 
tional mines could resume operation without 
great difficulty, it has been stated. 


GREECE TO HAVE NEW FERTILIZER PLANT 


Under the long-term recovery program in 
Greece, production of superphosphate is 
scheduled to be increased to 40,000 metric 
tons in 1952 and the quality also will be 
improved. The program provides for con- 
struction of a fertilizer plant with an an- 
nual capacity of 36,000 tons. 

A loan has been approved for a new 
sulfuric-acid plant with an annual capacity 
of 50,000 tons of 100-percent acid. 


WEED KILLING INCREASES WHEAT 
PRODUCTION IN GREECE 


Extension of the weed-killing program in 
Greece by the application of 2,4—D to 1 out 
of 10 stremma of wheat is estimated to have 
increased production by 20,000 metric tons, 
the Ministry of Agriculture states. [1 strem- 
ma=0.247 acre.] 


SALE OF ITALIAN TARTARIC ACID IMPROVED 


The Montecatini Co’, Italy, states in its 
latest annual report that production of tar- 
taric acid in 1949 was at the 1948 level. The 
sales position improved, however, and en- 
abled the company to reduce its stocks. 
The outlook for exports in 1950 are said to 
be favorable. 


CHEMICAL PLANT FACILITIES INCREASED IN 
JAPAN 


Certain sectors of the Japanese chemical 
industry have continued to exceed former 
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production levels. The outputs of ammo- 
nium sulfate (136,092 metric tons in June 
1950) and superphosphate have been highly 
satisfactory, and substantial increases in pro- 
duction of other fertilizers are expected in 
the next few months. 

Export demand has led to development of 
additional plant facilities for several indus- 
trial chemicals. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE PRODUCTION EXPECTED TO 
Be INCREASED IN NORWAY 


Two factories in Norway produce super- 
phosphate. The one at Lysaker has an an- 
nual capacity of about 40,000 metric tons. 
The first stage of construction of the plant 
at Odda was completed in 1949, and output 
in 1950 is estimated at 40,000 tons. When 
the second unit is completed in 1952, the 
capacity is expected to be 80,000 tons. 


Norway To Import MoRE CHEMICALS 


The Ministry of Commerce of Norway has 
tentatively scheduled an increase of approxi- 
mately 10,000,000 crowns for imports of chem- 
icals in the fiscal year 1950-51. Details con- 
cerning commodities are not yet available. 
{1 Norwegian crown=$0.1402 in U. S. cur- 
rency, postdevaluation. | 


PAKISTAN To HAVE SULFuRIC ACID PLANT 


A small plant for the manufacture of 10 
tons of sulfuric acid a day is nearing com- 
pletion in the Karachi district of Pakistan 
and is scheduled to begin production soon. 
It is expected to relieve the shortage of sul- 
furic acid and to supply other products such 
as hydrochloric and nitric acids. 


FERTILIZER NEEDED IN PHILIPPINES 


Fertilizer is expected to be needed in in- 
creasing quantities in the Philippines if sugar 
~roduction is to be maintained. Large 
amounts also are needed to raise the level of 
other agricultural output, especially food. 
It is believed that the use of plant nutrients 
would benefit dollar-producing crops such as 
copra and abaca, although conclusive tests 
have not been made. 


TURKEY’S CHEMICAL IMPORTS 


Turkey’s imports of chemical and phar- 
maceutical products in the first 6 months of 
1950 were valued at £T13,553,000. [£T1= 
$0.357, U. S. currency.] 


YUGOSLAVIA NICOTINE FACTORY May 
PRODUCE SURPLUS 


A factory at Skoplje, Yugoslavia, built in 


1949, is producing nicotine for use in do-— 


mestic industry, agriculture, and medicine. 
It hopes to increase its output sufficiently to 
provide a surplus for export. 


PorTUGAL INCREASES EXPORTS OF WHITE 
ARSENIC 


Mina do Pintor, the only producer of 
white arsenic in Portugal, had an output of 
318 metric tons of the crude, 96 percent 
As.O; in the first half of 1950. Exports of 
the refined product in the period totaled 475 
tons, compared with 228 tons in the first 6 
months of 1949. The United Kingdom was 
the principal purchaser, taking 300 tons in 
the first half of 1950. Although prices are 
not considered satisfactory, the producer has 
signed a contract with that country for the 
entire year’s output; however, shipment will 
not necessarily be made to the United King- 
dom only. The Netherlands was the leading 
destination in the first half of 1949, having 
imported 100 tons, but took none in the 
period January—June 1950. Germany, the 
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largest buyer in 1948 and a small importer in 
1949, did not enter the market in the first 
part of 1950. 


Coal 


NEw COAL AND TRANSPORT BOARD 
ESTABLISHED IN PAKISTAN 


The Pakistan Government has established 
for East Bengal an ad hoc board, known as 
the Coal and Transport Board, to coordinate 
means of transport and to control the allo- 
cation,, distribution, and use of coal. 

The board will consist of six members and 
a chairman who usually will be an officer of 
the rank of Secretary or Joint Secretary to 
the Central Government posted in East Ben- 
gal. It is reported that the present chairman 
of the Jute Board will act ad interim as 
chairman of the new board. 


Electrical 
Equipment 


IRAQ TO PURCHASE AIR CONDITIONERS FOR 
DREDGERS 


The Fao Bar Dredging Scheme of the Capi- 
tal Work Program contained a budget item 
of 17,000 dinars ($47,600) for air-condition- 
ing equipment for dredgers and vessels. 


YUGOSLAV ELECTRIC-BULB FACTORY AT 
ZAGREB REPORTED OPERATING 


The new electric-light-bulb factory at 
Zagreb, Yugoslavia, built last year, is re- 
ported to have begun to operate on a large 
scale. The factory, which is one of the 
largest in Central Europe, manufactures all 
kinds of electric bulbs, including about &0 
types of special bulbs, such as “tone bulbs” 
for film projectors, bulbs for aviation and 
maritime use, flashlight bulbs, and automo- 
bile headlight bulbs, as well as “rectifier and 
cathode tubes.”’ Production capacity is be- 
lieved to be sufficient to satisfy Yugoslavia’s 
requirements for electric-light bulbs. 


Foods and Allied 
Products 


Coffee, Tea, and Cacao 


COLOMBIAN COFFEE INDUSTRY ACTIVE 


The Colombian coffee industry was active 
in July 1950, principally because of the in- 
crease in prices offered in the United States 
for Colombian Milds. Minimum export 
prices were increased from $77 a bag of 70 
kilograms to $79.25 on July 3 and further 
increased to $80.50 a bag on July 21, in an 
effort to keep minimums in line with prices 
prevailing abroad. [1 Kilogram=2.2046 
pounds. | 

Registrations during July amounted to 
565,434 bags of 60 kilograms each, valued at 
$38,290,759. June registrations amounted to 
1,202,307 bags valued at $79,451,125. Many 
well-informed persons reported that part of 
these registrations did not represent actual 
sales but were made in order that sellers 
might benefit from the circumstance that 
minimums were lower than prices offered 
abroad. 

Exports of coffee during July 1950, 
amounted to 456,121 bags, as compared with 
June exports of 292,540 bags, an increase of 





more than 55 percent. Of the July exports 
the United States procured 412,964 bags, 
Europe 27,566 begs, and other countries 
15,591 bags. Exports in August and Septem. 
ber are expected to be high, inasmuch as 
coffee registrations in June and July totaleg 
more than 1,765,000 bags. 


GUATEMALAN COFFEE CROP AND Exports 


As the Guatemalan 1949-50 coffee year, 
October 1, 1949-September 30, 1950, moveg 
into the final quarter and more production 
and export data became available, another 
slight upward revision of the last harvest 
was necessary. It appeared likely that the 
1949-50 crop would total at least 1,100,009 
bags of 60 kilograms each and might possibly 
equal the 1948-49 harvest of 1,146,000 bags, 
[1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds. | 

In the period October 1, 1949, through 
June 10, 1950, Guatemala exported 684,048 
bags of coffee to world markets. Exports for 
the like period of 1948-49 were slightly 
larger, or 693,855 bags. The United States 
purchased more than 90 percent of the 1949- 
50 shipments. 

On June 10, port stocks of coffee amounted 
to 16,844 bags. On June 30 the Central 
Coffee Office reported that 893,501 bags of 
1949-50 coffee had been registered as sold for 
export. 


Fish and Products 


Et SALVADOR PERMITS NEW FISHING 
ENTERPRISE 


For the first time since 1921 citizens of R 
Salvador and of other nations will be per- 
mitted to establish fisheries and canneries in 
that country provided certain requirements 
in corporate structure and operations are 
met. 

A new decree, published on August 8, 
1950, declares null and void a law passed 
in 1921 which gave an exclusive concession to 
a Salvadoran citizen for the establishment 
of a canning industry. Despite this legis- 
lation, which permitted a virtual monopoly, 
no cannery was established by this citizen. 

The degree of August 8, 1950, provides that 
for a period of 15 years following its publi- 
cation any fishing or canning industry 
established will have the benefit of tax-free 
operations; duty-free imports of necessary 
equipment and supplies, including fuel; and 
the right to utilize fishing boats and equip- 
ment freely and without hampering restric- 
tions in the bays, estuaries, and rivers, and 
at sea. 

To qualify for the special benefits the new 
industry must be organized as a Salvadoran 
corporation, with at least 50 percent of its 
stock subscribed by Salvadoran capital and 
at least 80 percent of its employees Salva- 
doran citizens; it must give priority to the 
domestic market; and it must sell to govern- 
ment and social benefit institutions at 4 
discount of no less than 50 percent of the 
profits obtained from sales to private firms. 


Fruits and Nuts 


CUBAN FRESH FRUIT IMPORTS INCREASE; 
EXPORTS DECREASE 


Cuban fresh-fruit imports, almost entirely 
from the United States, have increased re- 
markably in recent years, Exports, also 
mostly to the United States, have decreased, 

Annual average fruit imports in the past 
5 years, 1945-49, amounted to 22,900,000 
pounds, valued at $1,980,000, one and a half 
and four times, respectively, as much as the 
quantity and value of imports in the 5 years 
1935-39 preceding World War II. Apples. 
pears, and grapes made up most of these 
imports. 
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Exports of fresh fruits in the 1945-49 
period declined in quantity to an annual 
average of 167,000,000 pounds, or 56 percent 
below exports in comparable war years, but 
increased in value by 26 percent to an annual 
average of $3,900,000. Pineapples and John- 
son bananas comprised 93 percent of the 
total quantity exported, and avocados and 
grapefruit made up most of the remainder. 

In 1949 fresh-fruit exports declined to the 
lowest level in 15 years, amounting to 
scarcely 122,710,241 pounds, or one-third of 
the prewar quantity. The decline was 
mostly in Johnson bananas, but avocado, 
grapefruit, and pineapple exports also de- 
clined appreciably. The export outlook for 
some Cuban fresh fruits appears bad, but for 
others it is good. 


FINNISH IMPORTS OF FRUIT 


Despite the fact that Finland’s 1950 fruit 
crop is not expected to be satisfactory, fairly 
large quantities of fruit will be available in 
that country, according to Finnish press re- 
ports. Foreign exchange has been granted 
for the purchase of fruit within the frame- 
work of trade agreements with Denmark and 
the Netherlands. Finland will receive only 
apples from Denmark, but it is believed that 
both apples and pears will be available from 
the Netherlands. 

About 7,000,000 Danish crowns (1 Danish 
crown=about $0.1449 U. S. currency) have 
been alloted for fruit imports from Denmark 
for which Finland will receive 6,000,000 to 
7,00,000 kilogram of apples (1 kilogram= 
2.2046 pounds.) 

About 1,000,00 guilders (1 guilder=about 
$0.2624 U.S. currency) are available for fruit 
purchases from the Netherlands, but the 
exact amount and type of fruit which will 
be imported from that country are not 
known. Negotiations regarding this matter 
are in progress and are expected to be con- 
cluded shortly. 

The Finnish-Israeli trade agreement, which 
becomes effective about the middle of No- 
vember 1950, calls for fruit imports to Fin- 
land to a value of $800,000, which will prob- 
ably consist of oranges and grapefruit. 
However, importation is not expected to 
begin until after Christmas. 


TURKISH FILBERT CROP SMALL 


Turkey’s 1950 filbert crop may be one of 
the smallest on record. Trade estimates 
range from 20,000 to 27,000 metric tons, un- 
shelled, as compared with the record 1949 
output of 87,000 tons unshelled. 

Exports of shelled filberts from September 
1, 1949, to May 31, 1950, totaled 33,964 metric 
tons, valued at T£51,314,000 (T£=$0.357 U.S. 
currency). During that period, when most 
of the 1949 crop was shipped, the principal 
buyers were Great Britain, 10,451 tons; Ger- 
many, 7,907 tons; Sweden, 3,114 tons; Swit- 
zerland, 2,468 tons; Netherlands, 2,465 tons; 
and France, 1824 tons. Direct sales to the 
United States totaled 316 tons valued at 
T£531,000. 

It is reported that there have been in- 
quiries from the United States, but not many 
advance sales of the 1950 crop. A few were 
reported, at $77, $82, and $83 per 100 kilo- 
grams f. o. b. Istanbul (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds). 

Inquiries continue to be received from the 
United Kingdom, Belgium, Sweden, and 
Western Germany in particular, to whom 
advance sales have been made at $88 per 
hundred kilograms c. i. f. Hamburg. One 
factor keeping prices up and causing export- 
ers to refuse commitments is the prospect 
of heavy purchases by Western Germany as 
s00n as German buyers obtain the necessary 
import licenses. These are reportedly pend- 
ing the outcome of negotiations for modi- 
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fication of the commodity quotas laid down 
in the Turkish-Trizone Trade Agreement. 
West Germany is said to be ready to import 
10,000 tons of shelled filberts—virtually the 
entire 1950 crop if estimates are correct— 
and to be willing to pay as much as $100 
per hundred kilograms c. i. f. Hamburg. 

Prices quoted in June for advance sales at 
$65 to $70 per hundred kilograms f. o. b. 
Istanbul, rose steadily until at the end of 
the second week in August they had reached 
$90 for regular or current (fair average) 
quality and $95 for standard (extra large), 
and exporters were refusing commitments in 
the hope that they might rise still higher. 
By August 14 prices on the domestic market 
had risen to the equivalent of $95 to $100 
for these respective qualities, and it is pre- 
dicted that they will reach $102 to $107. 
The small crop, the strong market, anticipa- 
tion of the new export regime and consequent 
new trade possibilities are all factors which 
will keep prices at their present high level. 
Some exporters fear that growers may use 
the excuse of crop failure to refuse to honor 
their commitments for advance sales at lower 
prices. 


Spices 


INDONESIAN PEPPER TRADE 


The harvesting of the Indonesian 1950 
black-pepper crop began in the middle of 
July. Production is estimated at 8,000 tons, 
as compared with about 4,000 tons in 1949. 

An estimated 2,300 tons of old black- 
pepper stock was on hand at the beginning 
of 1950, 900 tons of which was sold during 
the first half of the year. It was expected 
that most of the remaining old stocks would 
be sold before the new crop came on the 
market in August. Total exports of black 
pepper in 1950 may reach 4,500 tons. 

Exports of black pepper from Indonesia in 
1949 totaled 2,728 tons, of which 1,855 tons 
went to Singapore, 583 tons to the United 
States, 259 tons to the Netherlands, and 31 
tons to Germany. Exports in the first half 
of 1950 amounted to 900 tons. 

Although the 1949 crop of white pepper 
was estimated at about 200 metric tons, the 
1950 crop is not expected to exceed 100 tons. 

Old stocks of white pepper at the end of 
1949 were estimated at about 2,000 metric 
tons, but through legitimate exports and 
smuggling this amount was reduced to 
around 1,800 tons by the end of June. It is 
expected that about 250 tons of white pepper 
will be exported in 1950. 

Exports of white pepper in 1949 totaled 83 
tons, of which 46 tons went to the Nether- 
lands, 32 tons to Singapore, and 5 tons to 
the United States. Exports in the first half 
of 1950 amounted to 37 tons. 


INDIAN PEPPER TRADE MAINTAINED 


India’s pepper exports in April—March 
1949-50 amounted to about 15,000 long tons, 
nearly as high as the record level of about 
16,500 long tons in 1947-48. However, the 
value of exports was nearly four times that 
of 1947-48. It is thus evident that main- 
tenance of a large volume of exports, despite 
high prices, is a significant feature of the 
Indian trade in pepper. 

A good demand for Indian pepper in 1949-— 
50 from the United States and the United 
Kingdom, which together imported 70 per- 
cent of total exports, was responsible for 
this favorable position of Indian pepper, con- 
tinuing despite fears of Indonesian competi- 
tion. Although there has been a great deal 
of speculation in the pepper market, causing 
unreasonable increases in prices, it is be- 
lieved that conditions have not reached such 
a level as to create resistance in the markets 
for exports. It is probable that this absence 
of resistance is due to lack of alternative 


sources of supply. The present condition 
may be said to be the “short-range” condi- 
tion. 

A fairly stable demand for Indian pepper 
is indicated by the continued maintenance 
of exports despite the enormous increase in 
prices. This demand is, of course, due largely 
to the great reduction in amount of Indo- 
nesian pepper in world markets for the last 
several years. It is rumored that Indonesia 
hopes to reach its prewar level of exports 
from its next season’s crop. Although this 
expectation may be too optimistic, it appears 
that a step-up in production is in sight and 
that the world pepper market will soon know 
the extent of the Indonesian crop. 

Exports of pepper from India in the second 
quarter of 1950 amounted to 40,521 hundred- 
weight (1 hundredweight=—112 pounds) 
valued at 26,730,465 rupees (1 Indian rupee 
is valued at about $0.21 U. S. currency), as 
compared with 74,132 hundredweight, valued 
at 41,386,350 rupees in the first quarter of 
1950, and 58,992 hundredweight valued at 
16,747,294 rupees in the second quarter of 
1949. 

In the second quarter of 1950, the United 
States took pepper amounting to 24,210 
hundredweight, valued at 15,963,106 rupees, 
or about 59 percent of total Indian exports 
of pepper. The United Kingdom ranked 
second, taking 8,850 hundredweight, valued 
at 6,039,951 rupees, or 21 percent. The re- 
mainder went to a number of countries. 

According to a recent notification issued 
by the export-control authorities, no licenses 
are required for shipments of pepper to hard- 
currency areas. Exports to soft-currency 
areas are freely licensed without quantita- 
tive restrictions except to certain unnamed 
destinations to which “large exports have 
already been made in excess of their own 
requirements.” It is understood from the 
trade that the excepted destinations include 
the Netherlands, Singapore, Thailand, and 
Java. 

In April 1950 shipments amounting to 
1,000 hundredweight valued at 625,000 
rupees were made to Russia. 


Sugars and Products 


REcORD 1949 BEET-SuGAR YIELD IN 
TURKEY 


The production of 134,850 metric tons of 
beet sugar in Turkey in 1949 was the highest 
in the country’s history. Production in 1948 
was 118,102 tons, The entire output was 
produced in four plants of the Turkish Sugar 
Fractories, a Government-owned and oper- 
ated enterprise. 

Sugar consumption in 1949, as represented 
by sales of the State Sugar Factories, 
amounted to 120,160 metric tons, as com- 
pared with 126,553 tons in 1948. Of the 
1949 total, 19,078 tons consisted of imported 
sugar. 

Reflecting Turkish policy to limit through 
taxation the consumption of sugar to exist- 
ing production capacity, imports in 1949 
were at the minimum level of 20,151 metric 
tons, as compared with 32,050 tons in 1948. 
The suppliers in 1949 were England, with 
6,518 tons; Brazil, 9,018 tons; Yugoslavia, 
2,414 tons; and Cuba 2,206 tons. In 1948 
imports came from England, 24,006 tons; 
Brazil, 5,017 tons; and Austria, 3,026 tons. 
The sugar supplied by England in both years 
is reported to be chiefly of Cuban origin. 
According to Officials of the State Sugar Fac- 
tories, 1949 deliveries were made under 1948 
contracts and no commitments were made 
in 1949, 

Sugar stocks on January 1, 1950, aggregated 
129,385 tons, as compared with 106,696 tons 
on the corresponding date in 1949, accord- 
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ing to officials of the State Sugar Factories. 
Stocks on August 1, 1950, were placed at 
about 60,000 tons. 


General Products 


BOLIVIAN DEMAND FOR SAFES AND BANK 
VAULTS LIMITED 


There is a limited demand for safes and 
bank vaults in Bolivia, which is supplied en- 
tirely by imports. 

Before the last war Bolivia imported most 
of these products from Germany, the United 
Kingdom, Sweden, and Switzerland. During 
the war the United States was the sole sup- 
plier. Whether the United States will be 
able to maintain this position depends on 
prices, terms of sale, and availability of 
dollar exchange. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION OF BICYCLES, 
WESTERN GERMANY 


Since the beginning of 1950 bicycle pro- 
duction has increased steadily in North 
Rhine-Westphalia. According to statistical 
data, production of bicycles amounted to 
83,772 in April 1950, as compared with 31,899 
bicycles in January, 42,964 in February, and 
69,030 during March 1950. 


SWITZERLAND’S VENETIAN-BLIND INDUSTRY 
PROGRESSES 


The venetian-blind industry was unable 
to obtain a successful foothold in Switzer- 
land until about 4 years ago. In 1949, seven 
Swiss manufacturers produced a volume esti- 
mated at $50,000. Retail trade sources esti- 
mate that in 1949 the total retail turn-over 
of all Swiss manufacturers, assemblers, and 
distributors of venetian blinds, including all 
imported component parts, amounted to 
$300,000. 

It is anticipated that Swiss manufacturers 
soon will be in a position to produce com- 
ponent parts as well as assemble them. 

Although the United States share of the 
Swiss market may be expected to decline per- 
centagewise, it is believed that, inasmuch as 
the industry is expected to expand in the near 
future, the United States may be able to 
maintain its present level of exports to Swit- 
zerland. 


Glass and Products 


GLASSWARE PRODUCTION DECLINES IN 
PORTUGAL 


Although the production of glassware in 
Portugal in 1949 declined by about 29 per- 
cent from the record level of 44,723 tons pro- 
duced in 1946, it was still 142 percent above 
the production of 1939. At present there are 
about 31 factories in operation, employing 
approximately 8,000 workers. 


UNITED KInGcpoM Exports More FLat 
GLAss 
United Kingdom exports of flat glass in 
1949 were valued at £5,389,098. This sum 
represented an increase of £1,100,000 over 


exports for 1948 and £2,200,000 over the 1947 
level. 


Iron and Steel 


1949 DELIVERIES OF STEEL BY CONSUMING 
InDuUsTRY, U. K. 


The mechanical engineering industries in 
the United Kingdom received the largest 
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share of finished-steel deliveries during 
1949—-2,340,000 gross tons—according to esti- 
mates of the British Iron and Steel Federa- 
tion. Building and construction accounted 
for 1,350,000 tons, and 1,045,000 tons were 
shipped to motor, cycle, and aircraft manu- 
facturers. Deliveries to other consuming in- 
dustries are shown in the accompanying 
tabulation. 

A comparison of 1949 deliveries with those 
for 1935 reveals that the greatest increases 
occurred in the electrical engineering, me- 
chanical engineering, and motor-industry 
groups. The large increases for these indus- 
tries are accounted for by the Federation by 
the drive to raise industrial production, the 
large-scale electrical power development pro- 





gram, and the export and domestic demang 
for motor vehicles. On the other hand, the 
heavy investment in plant, machinery, ang 
vehicles since the war has limited the re. 
sources available for construction work. 
hence the relative drop in steel going to 
this end use. 

It is further pointed out that per capita 
consumption of steel has risen from 409 
pounds (ingot equivalent) in 1935 to 649 
pounds in 1949. 

The estimates of steel deliveries by indus. 


try are considered an essential preliminary | 


to new development plans now being drawp 
up by the Federation to provide steel-max. 
ing capacity required to meet estimated de. 
mand in 1960. 


Deliveries of Steel by Consuming Industry, United Kingdom, 1935 and 1949 


{In thousands of gross tons] 


| 


Industry |—— 


Shipbuilding and marine engineering 
Building and construction engineering 
Mechanical engineering 

Electrical engineering 

Motors, cycles, and aircraft 
Railways and rolling stock ___ - 
Collieries 

Hardware, hollowware, etc 

Rivets, bolts, nuts, springs 

Wire ana wire manufactures 

Other 


Total 


INDIA DEVELOPING MANGANESE-CHROME 
STAINLESS STEEL 


Research being conducted in India ints 
the manufacture of manganese-chromium 
stainless steel has shown promising results. 
The development of a stainless steel having 
little or no nickel content is being sponsored 
by the Government Board of Scientific and 
Industrial Research. India has adequate 
supplies of manganese but must depend upon 
imported nickel. 

The manufacturing process employed in 
this experimental production uses electro- 
lytic manganese metal and is said to yield a 
steel having several of the properties of 
nickel-chromium stainless steels. Further 
efforts are required, however, to provide a 
product more nearly identical to the popular 
varieties of stainless steel. 


GIANT NEW STEEL PLANT Now IN 
OPERATION, CHILE 


Early in August the last units of the Amer!- 
can-designed steel plant of the Cia de Acero 
del Pacifico at Huachipato, Chile, commenced 
operation. With a complete installation of 
coke ovens, blast furnace, steel funaces, and 
rolling mills, it has a reported annual capac- 
ity of 236,400 metric tons of steel ingots and 
is the first completely integrated iron and 
steel works to be set up on the west coast of 
South America. 

“‘Huachipato,” as this plant is popularly 
called, is about 5 miles from Concepcion, an 
important Chilean railway terminal. Im- 
ported coal, limestone, iron ore, and miscel- 
laneous minerals are transferred from ships 
to storage dumps by a continuous belt-con- 
veyor system. Domestic coal arrives direct 
by a specially constructed rail line from the 
Lota and Schwager mines 25 miles to the 
south. Huachipato is at*present conducting 
surveys of its own coal properties a few miles 
farther to the south in Arauco Province. 

The plant’s 57 coke ovens are all in opera- 
tion; 52 are producing coke for the company’s 
blast furnace and 5 are producing foundry 
coke for sale. At present, coke is still being 


Amount 


1935 | 1919 oe 
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made with equal parts of domestic and im. 
ported United States coal but experiments 
using 65 percent and 80 percent of the domes- 
tic product are reported satisfactory, and it 
is hoped that eventually as little as 10 per- 
cent imported Coal will be used. 

The blast furnace has been in operation 
since May and no difficulties have been en- 
countered. All blast-furnace pig iron is be- 
ing conveyed to the steel plant except for a 
small quantity used for molds and for iron 
pieces cast in the plant’s own foundry. 

Of the three steel furnaces, the 15-ton 
Bessemer converter was fired early in July 
and the first of two 75-ton Siemens-Martin 
open hearths commenced making steel at the 
beginning of August. The second Siemens- 
Martin unit was being heated on August 11 
and its first cast was expected in a week's 
time. 

All of the plant’s finishing mills are now 
in operation. The rolls of the billet mill are 
located just beyond those of the two high 
blooming mills, thus making possible reduc- 
tion of blooms into billets on the original 
heat of the ingot. Blooms are reduced into 
billets as they pass through a series of pro- 
gressively narrowing grooves in the rolls. 
The plate and sheet and merchant mills have 
been processing imported semifinished ma- 
terial since early in the year. By early 
August supplies of these imported materials 
were virtually exhausted and the first steel 
produced at Huachipato moved promptly to 
the finishing departments. 

Hot-dip tinning and galvanizing was begun 
early in the year. Some early tin-plate de- 
liveries did not conform to specifications but 
purchasers of galvanized sheets are reported 
to have expressed complete satisfaction. 
Skelp from the merchant mill passes through 
bending rolls and is electrically welded, no 
seamless pipe production having _ been 
planned. 

None of the related industries which plan 
to locate near Huachipato have been estab- 
lished, although construction of a wire fac- 
tory, backed by mixed Chilean and Belgian 
capital, is expected to commence in Septem- 
ber. A small plant-operated factory supplies 
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ordinary brick requirements and produces a 
salable surplus, a rock quarry has been 
established nearby, and a system of farms 
is being set out. Construction of the first 
200 units of a model city which eventually 
may house 30,000 persons will commence at 
the end of the month. 


JAPAN’S PRODUCTION, JANUARY-JUNE 1950 


Steel-ingot production in Japan totaled 
2,213,000 metric tons during the first 6 
months of 1950. The average monthly out- 
put for the period was 369,000 tons, compared 
with a monthly average of 259,000 tons for 
the year 1949. 

The high-production levels of 414,000 tons 
in May and 395,000 tons in June are attrib- 
uted in part to heavy buying in anticipation 
of steel price increases which became effec- 
tive in July. However, early reports indicate 
that output during July remained close to 
the previous rate. 

Certain steel makers and consumers have 
recommended a subsidy program amounting 
to 1,500,000,000 yen (360 yen=U. S. $1) to 
aid in lowering costs of shipbuilding steel. 
The Government has declared this move un- 
necessary and has stated that the industry 
itself must continue its efforts to lower costs. 


JuLy PRODUCTION IN U.K. CONTINUES AT 
HIGH LEVEL 


Steel production in the United Kingdom 
was maintained at a high rate in July de- 
spite the annual holidays. At annual rates 
July steel ingots and castings output 
amounted to 14,366,000 gross tons, compared 
with 12,697,000 tons in July 1949. The July 
1950 annual rate exceeded all previous rec- 
ords for that month, easily surpassing the 
former record of 13,145,000 gross tons estab- 
lished in 1940. 

Pig-iron output during July was at an 
annual rate of 9,990,000 tons. In the corre- 
sponding month of 1949 the rate was 9,224,- 
000 tons. 


UruGuay LIBERALIZES IMPORT RESTRIC- 
TIONS ON IRON AND STEEL 


Iron and steel wire, nails, sheets, strip, 
plate, structural shapes, bars, pig iron, and 
expanded lath were recently covered by an 
extension to the Uruguayan Government's 
decree of July 20 relaxing import restrictions. 
The recent action on iron and steel products 
eliminates the requirement of an import 
permit on shipments from the United States. 
The move reflects the intent of the Govern- 
ment to take advantage of mounting avail- 
able dollar exchange and to build up stocks 
of essential materials should international 
events curtail availabilities abroad. 


Leather and 
Products 


DEMAND FOR BRAZILIAN TANNING EXTRACTS 
STRONG 


Brazilian production of vegetable tanning 
extracts in the period January-June 1950, 
was limited to about 8,540 metric tons of 
quebracho and black wattle. Of this amount, 
4,000 tons were of quebracho extract of the 
cold-water soluble type and 440 tons were 
of the type soluble in hot water; 3,100 tons 
were of liquid wattle extract and 1,000 were 
of solid extract. The two plants producing 
quebracho operated at capacity during most 
of the 6-month period. This high rate of 
output is expected to continue through the 
second half of the year, with an estimated 
Production of 5,000 tons of quebracho ex- 
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tract. 
plated. 

A production of 4,100 metric tons of black 
wattle extract, both liquid and solid in the 
first semester represents about 53 percent 
of the combined plant capacity of 7 pro- 
ducers. Lack of domestic orders because of 
a slow leather market in the first 3 months 
of the year was chiefly responsible for the 
unused plant capacity. However heavy or- 
ders for extract were placed in the second 
quarter and demand continued strong in 
July. Extract plants are therefore expected 
to operate at capacity in the second half cf 
1950. In addition to the 7 plants producing 
extract, 13 bark-grinding establishments 
were in operation. 

Consumption of both quebracho and wat- 
tle extract was about equal to production in 
the first 6 months of 1950. No known im- 
ports or exports were made and only small 
stocks were available at the end of the 
period. 


No new plant expansion is contem- 


SouTH AFRICAN SHIPMENTS OF WATTLE 
BarK TO U. S. REPLACING EXTRACT 


Production of South African wattle ex- 
tract in the 1949 calendar year approximated 
102,000 long tons (of 2,200 pounds each) of 
which 7,200 tons were delivered to local tan- 
neries and the remaining 94,800 tons were 
exported. 

Britain continued to be the leading market, 
taking about 45 percent of exports in 1949, 
compared with 50 percent in 1948. The 
United States, an important although not 
expanding market, took 12,000 tons in 1949, 
or 12 percent of oversea shipments, some- 
what less than the usual 15 percent. Lesser 
purchasers during the year included Japan, 
Australia, Canada, New Zealand, and the 
Middle East. In the first half of 1950, South 
Africa exported 55,494 tons of extract, 4,997 
tons to the United States. 

Exports of chopped, pressed wattle bark 
in 1949 totaled 61,600 tons, of which the 
United States took 22,000 tons, or 35.7 per- 
cent. Other purchasers were the United 
Kingdom, Japan, Australia, and various 
European countries. In the period January- 
June 1950 exports of wattle bark amounted to 
36,169 long tons, of which 16,725 tons were 
shipped to the United States. Some ex- 
porters of extract believe that the reason 
shipments of extract to the United States 
have declined is that the United States is 
now more interested in importing wattle 
bark for the manufacture of extract. 

With an output of more than 100,000 tons 
of extract for the first time, it is evident that 
the Union’s wattle industry has reached its 
peak. Although there is some indication 
that normal world-wide demand is not as 
strong as in recent years, the market for ex- 
tract and bark still justifies complete con- 
fidence in the future. 

The industry has admitted disappointment 
in the United States reluctance to use more 
wattle extract. Purchases of extract by 
United States consumers have dropped from 
15 to 12 percent of total exports, and no 
significant reversal of the pattern is antic- 
ipated in the foreseeable future. Whereas 
formerly producers could not supply United 
States requirements, at present the Union's 
supply of extract exceeds demand. 

Wattle extract of 60 percent tannin con- 
tent, f. o. b. Durban, is priced at US$119 a 
long ton, whereas the price of extract shipped 
to the United States with a tannin content 
2 percent higher is US$124.95 a long ton. 





Bauxite exports from Greece in the first 
half of 1950 rose to 31,201 metric tons, more 
than 50 percent greater than the 1949 rate. 
Norway received 22,736 tons and the United 
Kingdom the remainder. 


Machinery, 


Industrial 


PRODUCTION OF TEXTILE MACHINERY IN 
WESTERN GERMANY CONTINUES To RISE 


Production in the textile-machine indus- 
try in Western Germany, which showed a 
rapid increase during 1949, continued its 
upward trend during the first 4 months of 
the current year. Production during April 
1950, according to preliminary figures, 
amounted to 26,300,000 deutschemarks 
(US$1=4.20 deutschemarks), of which ap- 
proximately 10 percent was exported. Pro- 
duction of textile machinery now ranks 
first in value of all branches of the machine 
industry, The rapid development in this 
branch is indicated by the fact that produc- 
tion during the first quarter of 1949 was 
four times the total production of 1947, and 
more than double production from April 
1949 to April 1950. It is stated that gaps in 
the production have been closed and that 
the textile industry can now be supplied 
with textile machines from West German 
production without difficulty. 


New MACHINERY INSTALLED IN MEXICAN 
CORN-—PRODUCTS PLANT 


The expansion and modernization of the 
Guadalajara corn products plant, Productos 
de Maiz, S. A., has now been substantially 
completed. Costing approximately 4,500,000 
pesos (8.65 Mexican pesos=$1 U. S. curren- 
cy), this program has taken almost 2 years 
for completion and has involved the con- 
struction of new buildings, the remodeling 
of existing structures, and the installation 
of newly imported machinery, as well as the 
transfer of considerable machinery from 
the company’s Aguascalientes plant. In- 
cluded in the new equipment installed are 
centrifugal separators, centrifugal washers 
and driers, and modern individually con- 
trolled agitators, which greatly increase the 
efficiency and speed of processing the corn. 

The grinding capacity has been raised from 
30 tons of corn daily to 100 tons. This in- 
creased capacity has enabled the company 
to greatly reduce operations at the less effi- 
cient plant at Aguascalientes. The latter 
plant is to be closed down permanently 
within 2 or 3 months. Company Officials 
hope that greater efficiency of the Guadala- 
jara plant will result from experience in 
operation and that the daily grinding ca- 
pacity can be increased somewhat beyond 
the present 100 tons. 


ADDITIONAL EQUIPMENT TO BE INSTALLED 
IN NETHERLANDS FITTINGS PLANT 


Equipment costing approximately 6,000,- 
000 guilders was purchased in the United 
States, and in the Netherlands and other 
European countries in 1949 for the new 
partially completed fittings plant on the out- 
skirts of Deventer. (1 guilder—$0.02627 U. S. 
currency.) Imports from the United States 
were financed partly by ECA and partly by 
United States industry. Another 1,200,000 
guilders is expected to be invested in addi- 
tional equipment before the end of 1950. 

The new factory started production in 
June 1950, with an anticipated volume of 
2,400 tons of water and central heating pipe 
fittings in the present year. Maximum pro- 
duction is expected to reach 3,600 tons a 
year. This output will cover the entire do- 
mestic consumption and create a sizable 
volume for export. The fittings are manu- 
factured from white malleable iron, and al- 
though the volume and types are still 
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limited, the management anticipates that 
production will reach the point where all 
types may be produced. Before the war, Ger- 
man factories supplied the entire Nether- 
lands demand for fittings. 


Medicinals and 


Crude Drugs 


DEVELOPMENTS IN FINISHED-PHARMACEU- 
TICAL INDUSTRY IN BRAZIL 


The Brazilian pharmaceutical industry 
was particularly active during the first half 
of 1950, a considerable number of new items 
being introduced. Further progress was 
made toward self-sufficiency in finished prep- 
arations. With the exception of antibiotics 
and some of the newer remedies, practically 
all products are made locally. A large part 
of the raw materials used by the industry 
are imported, but progress has also been 
made toward developing adequate local 
sources. Domestically made raw materials 
for the industry now include acids, sulfates, 
nitrates, butyl and ethyl alcohol, theobro- 
mine, caffeine, emetine, and menthol. 

In June 1950 pharmaceutical laboratories 
in Brazil reportedly numbered 1,055. Three 
of the major producers will have completed 
new plants by the end of 1950, and some of 
the others have expanded their facilities 
since the first of the year. 


PENICILLIN DEVELOPMENTS IN SPAIN 


Two United States producers are now 
supplying penicillin bulk, in large glass 
containers, to be repacked in vials by two 
Spanish firms. 

A group of six Spanish laboratories and a 
large United States firm have formed a 
company which operates a temporary re- 
packing plant in Madrid. This firm has 
been selling penicillin at a retail price of 
17.15 pesetas (U. S. $1= 10.95 pesetas, official 
rate) per vial of 200,000 units since August 
5, 1950. The firm is building a permanent 
production unit and packing plants in Leon. 
The annual production capacity of the fer- 
mentation and purification facilities will be 
12,000,000 doses of 100,000 units each. It is 
expected that these plants will be in opera- 
tion in the summer or fall of the coming 
year. The United States company is fur- 
nishing patent rights and technical aid and 
also has a 10 percent share in the capital 
(authorized and paid-in capital, 40,000,006 
pesetas) . 

The other plant packing penicillin also is 
located in Madrid. Four Spanish industrial 
enterprises, three banks, and another United 
States firm have formed a company to oper- 
ate this plant. The authorized capital is 
40,000,000 pesetas, and reports indicate that 
it will be increased to 60,000,000 pesetas. 
The present packing capacity of the plant 
is approximately 1,000,000 vials a month, and 
it has facilities for expansion to 2,500,000 
vials per month. 

Production facilities—a fermentation and 
purification plant—also are being con- 
structed by the last-named group in Aran- 
juez, Province of Madrid. The United States 
investor is providing patent rights and tech- 
nical aid. Work started on the building last 
May and production is expected to begin by 
April 1951. A large part of the machinery 
will be purchased in the United States. Ca- 
pacity, when the plant is fully installed, 
will be 240,000,000,000 units per month, al- 
though the factory has been so built that 
with minor alterations capacity may be 
increased. Production of streptomycin and 
other antibiotics also is planned. 
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Future demand for antibiotics is difficult 
to estimate because the Spanish market has 
not been fully supplied; however, it is ex- 
pected that demand for penicillin will exceed 
150,000,000,000 units per month, 

Based on recent imports of penicillin 
preparations, it is reported that the repack- 
ing operations alone will represent a saving 
of over 60 percent in the foreign-exchange 
needs for this product. 


CRUDE AND REFINED CAMPHOR PRODUCTION, 
JAPAN 


Production of crude camphor in Japan in 
the first 5 months of 1950 totaled 676 metric 
tons, a monthly average of 135 tons. Aver- 
age monthly production was 105 tons in 1949 
and 132 tons in 1948. 

Refined camphor output, according to of- 
ficial Japanese statistics, for the January— 
May period of 1950 was 135 tons, or 27 per 
month. Comparable monthly average rates 
were 58 tons for 1949 and 51 for 1948. 


Metals and 


Minerals 


PORTUGAL’S COPPER IMPORTS DECREASE; 
ANGOLA SUPPLIES NEARLY HALF 


Portuguese imports of copper and alloys 
dropped from 2,905 tons in the first half 
1949 to 1,574 tons in the first half 1950. Part 
of the decrease was attributed to the large 
stocks of copper wire purchased in previous 
years, and part to the replacement of copper 
by aluminum in new electric-energy projects. 
Imports from Angola increased from 28 tons 
in the first half 1949 to 633 tons in the 1950 
period. These consist of blister copper pro- 
duced at a mine and smelter located at 
Movoto, Angola, and refined at the Barreiro 
plant of the Companhia Uniao Fabril. This 
firm uses relatively large quantities of cop- 
per in the manufacture of copper sulfate 
and is making a determined effort to find 
sources in the Portuguese colonies. 

Other important suppliers in 1950 were the 
United Kingdom, 398 tons; Germany 253 
tons; and Belgium, 136 tons. In the first 
half 1949, the United Kingdom and Belgium 
accounted for the bulk of Portugal’s copper 
imports, shipping 1,564 tons and 843 tons, 
respectively. The United States supplied 31 
tons in the first half of 1949, none in the 
corresponding 1950 period. 


NORTHERN RHODESIAN COPPER FIRM TO 
INCREASE ANNUAL OvutTPUT 44,000 Tons 


The Nchanga Consolidated Copper Mines, 
Ltd., an important copper producer in North- 
ern Rhodesia, plans to expand its output to 
108,000 long tons annually by the end of 
1952, an official of the company announced 
recently. The firm’s June 1950 production 
reached a record high of 5,324 long tons, al- 
most equivalent to the 64,000-ton annual 
rate established as a goal under a program 
promulgated in 1946. 

The decision to proceed immediately with 
a further expansion was taken in order to 
reduce the United Kingdom’s continued de- 
pendence on imports of dollar copper, and 
to utilize the large construction labor force 
at the mine. Reserves of the company were 
estimated in 1949 at almost 140,000,000 tons 
of ore containing 4.66 percent copper, re- 
portedly the highest-grade ore in the 
Rhodesian copper belt. 

The output planned for the end of 1952 
will be entirely in the form of electrolytic 
copper, although none of the firm’s current 
output is now electrolytically refined in 





Northern Rhodesia. Part of 


Nchanga’s 
present output is eventually to be refineg 
in the company’s leaching plant at Nchanga 
and the remainder in the refinery at Nkana. 
A power shortage may delay the beginning 
of operations beyond the end of 1950 at the 


leaching plant. However, the extensions to 
the Nkana refinery for processing Nchanga’s 
copper are expected to be completed by the 
end of this year. 


TUNGSTEN OUTPUT IN PORTUGAL FaLis 


Wolframite production in Portugal, largest 
tungsten producer in Europe, decreased from 
1.472 metric tons (65 percent WO;) in the 
first half of 1949 to 1,036 in the first half 
of 1950. In addition, output of mixed cas. 
siterite and wolframite (containing 25 per. 
cent WO; and 25 percent tin) amounted to 
116 and 130 tons during the respective half. 
year periods. 

Exports of wolfram concentrate (more 
than 99 percent wolframite) dropped from 
1,560 tons to 1,221 tons for the respective 
periods, with 1,194 tons destined to the 
United Kingdom and 27 tons to Sweden ip 
the first half of 1950. 

The official production figures are admit. 
tedly only reasonably accurate, since favor. 
able prices bring into production numerous 
small operators, who do not report their 
activities. Recent increases in the price of 
wolfram undoubtedly have caused the re. 
opening of many small properties, and the 
opinion is generally held that a major in- 
crease in output is in prospect. 


CONSTRUCTION OF NONFERROUS ROLLING 
MILL IN YUGOSLAVIA REPORTED 


A large modern copper and brass rolling 
mill is being constructed at Sevonje, Yugo- 
slavia, reports the foreign press. Most of 
the work is scheduled for completion this 
year, and the plant is expected to be in 
production in 1951. 

The rolling mill at Slovenska Bistrica, now 
the only producer in the country, is unable 
to meet Yugoslav requirements, despite a 
substantial increase over prewar output. As 
a result, Yugoslavia has been forced to ex- 
port blister in order to import manufactured 
copper products. The completion of the 
Sevonje mill, it is reported, will permit Yugo- 
Slavia to export considerable quantities of 
fabricated copper products. 


Motion Pictures 
and Kquipment 


EXHIBITION OF 16-MM. FILMS EXPANDING 
IN BRAZIL 


The distribution and exhibition of 16-mm. 
entertainment motion pictures in Brazil has 


expanded noticeably since 1948. There are 
now 466 permanent 16-mm. commercial 
theaters and about 700 noncommercial 


16-mm. exhibitors established throughout 
the country. Early in 1947 there were fewer 
than 100 theaters of this type in operation. 
Progress in this field slowed somewhat in 
1950 because of import-licensing restrictions, 
which limited available supplies of 16-mm. 
equipment and new films. Trade sources 
estimate that there are still over 1,000 com- 
munities in Brazil, not as yet receiving 
entertainment films, with populations sufli- 
ciently large to sustain at least a small 
permanent theater. 

Three laboratories in Rio de Janeiro and 
two in Sao Paulo are known to have facilities 
for making 16-mm. prints by contact o 
optical reduction. The quality of these 
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prints has not in all instances been com- 
pletely satisfactory, and foreign film com- 

nies have been reluctant to use the 
facilities for this purpose. Also, raw-stock 
film is now in short supply because of 
licensing difficulties. One of the laboratories 
charges 8.50 cruzeiros (about 45 cents) per 
meter of film for the first 35-mm. print re- 
duced; additional 16-mm. copies are made 
for 3.20 cruzeiros (about 17 cents) per meter. 

Distributors of United States films have 
not been reducing their 35-mm. productions 
in Brazil; however, this is being done with 
some European productions. In order to take 
advantage of the large 16-mm. market which 
has developed, it appears certain that 
Brazilian producers will also begin reducing 
their 35-mm. productions to 16-mm. in the 
near future. 


PROBLEMS OF GERMAN FILM INDUSTRY MAY 
LEAD TO IMPORT QUOTAS 


The West German film industry reportedly 
is working under considerable difficulty. In 
a recent press conference, Hamburg film pro- 
ducers stated that they are not able to make 
films without credits. In their opinion, the 
film industry in the Federal Republic is 
threatened with economic collapse. 

German film interests request a 40-percent 
share of the 250 films shown in Germany 
each year. This would mean that the United 
States could export to Germany only about 
100 films a year, although United States pro- 
ducers are reported to desire to export 215 
films per year. Inasmuch as the entry into 
Western Germany of 150 United States films 
in 1949 was considered excessive by German 
film circles, they are apprehensive over the 
prospect of increased film imports from the 
United States. 

In order to take the necessary precautions 
against what they regard as a catastrophe, 
the industry association, SPIO (Spitzenor- 
ganization der Filmwirtschaft) is discussing 
voluntary restrictions of film imports. If 
it is impossible to reach an agreement, the 
industry intends to ask the Federal Republic 
to fix a quota for film imports. 


U.S. Firms Face STRONGER COMPETITION 
IN SWITZERLAND 


European films are reported to have aver- 
aged longer running time in Swiss theaters 
during the first 6 months of 1950 than 
United States films. Although the number 
of United States films exhibited during this 
period was greater than that of all other 
films combined, European films surpassed 
the United States films in exhibition time. 
A Swiss exhibitor will continue to show a 
film, regardless of origin, as long as it 
continues to draw at the box-office. The im- 
proved quality and consequent box-office 
draw of European films are providing ever 
stronger competition for the United States 
product. 

On June 7, 1950, an agreement was con- 
cluded between two private associations (the 
Swiss Motion-Picture Theater Union, an or- 
ganization of about 300 members in German 
and Italian cantons of Switzerland, and an 
Italian association) to establish quotas on 
the number of United States films with 
sound tracks dubbed with Italian-made 
sound tracks that may be imported from 
Italy into Switzerland. Swiss importers 
have been bringing in such films for exhibi- 
tion in Italian-speaking Swiss districts, 
notably Canton Ticino. The films are 
originally dubbed for exhibition in Italy 
and are readily available. The practice is 
Opposed by Italian film circles because Ital- 
lan producers wish to enlarge the market 
for their own products and Italy can obtain 
more foreign exchange from exports of its 
Own films than from the reexport of United 
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States films. The new agreement has met 
with opposition from the Swiss Association 
of Film Renters, an organization of 37 Swiss 
film distributors. The outsome of the dis- 
pute is as yet in doubt, and Swiss Govern- 
ment intervention may be necessary. 


16-MM. ENTERTAINMENT FILMS IN TUNISIA 


It is generally believed that 16-mm. en- 
tertainment film exhibition in Tunisia may 
increase quite rapidly. Except for the desire 
of the 35-mm. exhibitors to prevent com- 
petition from 16-mm. exhibitors, there is no 
apparent obstacle to such expansion. There 
are at present 8 commercial theaters with 
an estimated total seating capacity of 1,700 
showing 16-mm. films, and there are many 
smaller towns in Tunisia not receiving any 
motion pictures where 16-mm. theaters 
might be established. A year ago there were 
no 16-mm., theaters in operation. Three 
mobile 16-mm. motion-picture units are in 
operation, all in the northern part of the 
country. These three units visit each town 
on their routes about twice a week. 

The rental of 16-mm. entertainment films 
is frequently on a fixed-fee basis of approxi- 
mately 3,000 francs per showing (350 francs 
US$1). The fee for showing may be some- 
what lower than this for a number of 
showings under contract. There is no re- 
quirement for censorship of 16-mm. films, 
provided a 35-mm. version of the same film 
has previously been censored. Censorship 
in Tunisia is not considered unduly strict, 
and United States entertainment films have 
not encountered much difficulty. Importa- 
tion of 16-mm. films is subject to the same 
tariffs and regulations as 35-mm. films. Dis- 
tribution and exhibition of 16-mm. enter- 
tainment films require the usual permit for 
commercial exploitation issued by the Resi- 
dent General. 


MEXICAN NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CINEMAT- 
OGRAPHIC ART 


The Mexican National Council of Cine- 
matographic Art (Consejo Nacional de Arte 
Cinematografico), which was established by 
the law of December 31, 1949, regulating the 
motion-picture industry, was installed with 
appropriate ceremonies on August 10, 1950. 
The president of the council, according to 
press accounts of his speech, stated that the 
council will coordinate all factors contrib- 
uting to the success of the national motion- 
picture industry, but that the Government 
does not desire to limit private initiative or 
to interfere with legitimate competition or 
with the rights of authors, producers, and 
distributors. 

A committee was appointed to study the 
draft of a new regulatory law for the Mex- 
ican motion-picture industry, and a gen- 
eral declaration was made by the Ministry of 
Economy to the effect that the Mexican Gov- 
ernment has directed the Ministries of 
Economy and Treasury to facilitate the ac- 
quisition of raw film for the Mexican indus- 
try through the Bank of Mexico and the 
Nacional Financiera (an official investment 
bank). 

Distributors are undecided as to how the 
council may influence their interests in 
Mexico. As yet, no specific information as 
to its policies is available, 





All clothing worn in Tanganyika Territory 
is imported, mostly from the United King- 
dom. Styling is similar to that found in the 
United States, but choice of colors, styles, 
and sizes is limited. With the dollar short- 
age now restricting trade with the United 
States to essentials not obtainable elsewhere, 
no United States apparel is imported. 


Naval Stores, 
Gums, Waxes, and 
Resins 


PORTUGAL’S OUTPUT OF NAVAL STORES 
Down, Exports UP 


Output of naval stores in Portugal in the 
first part of 1950 decreased about 17 percent 
from that in the corresponding period of 
1949, largely as a result of accelerated pro- 
duction in the last few months of 1949 to 
take care of firm orders. Some production 
that would normally have been recorded in 
January 1950 was included in the December 
1949 figures. 

Production of rosin in the pericd Jan- 
uary-May 1950 amounted to 4,876 metric 
tons and that of turpentine to 938 tons; fig- 
ures for the corresponding period of 1949 
were 5,770 tons and 1,191 tons, respectively. 
Trade sources estimate that total output 
in the calendar year 1950 will be approxi- 
mately 42,000 tons of rosin and 10,000 tons 
of turpentine, with a possible increase of 
10-15 percent if the weather is especially 
favorable. 

Although production of naval stores de- 
creased in the first half of 1950, combined 
exports (turpentine and rosin) were 10 per- 
cent greater in volume and 16 percent higher 
in value than those in the first 6 months 
of 1949. They included 20,910 tons of rosin, 
valued at 99,000,000 escudos (1 escudo 
US$0.0345), and 5,018 tons of turpentine, 
worth 24,000,000 escudos. Exports in the 
first 6 months of 1949 were 17,934 tons of 
rosin (86,000,000 escudos) and 5,480 tons of 
turpentine (20,000,000 escudos) . 

Major markets for rosin in 1950 have been 
the United Kingdom, Norway, Sweden, and 
Germany; and for turpentine, the United 
Kingdom, Germany, and Italy. Although 
prices have been higher, trade has been brisk 
and stocks low because many European con- 
sumers have been willing to buy outside the 
dollar area even at increased prices. Some 
trade sources consider that the lower prices 
of United States naval stores will reduce de- 
mand for Portuguese products, but there has 
been no indication so far that either the 
market or prices will decline. 


Radio, ‘Television, 
Electrical 


Appliances 


MARKET GROWING IN HONDURAS FOR 
RADIOS AND PARTS 


The market in Honduras for radios, tubes, 
and parts, although small, is increasing. In 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1949, the value 
of imports of radio equipment, including 
radio-phonographs, was $240,907 compared 
with $182,471 in the fiscak year 1947-48 and 
$76,556 in 1946-47. The United States share 
increased to 92 percent in 1948-49, from 90 
percent in 1947-48. Although the Philips 
brand is estimated to account for about one- 
third of all radios in use in Honduras, im- 
ports from the Netherlands accounted for 
only 6 percent of the total value of Honduran 
radio-equipment imports in 1948-49. 





Production of red lead in Greece in the first 
half of 1950 totaled 134 metric tons, valued 
at $87,902. 
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Rubber and 
Products 


CANADA’s RUBBER OUTPUT, CONSUMPTION, 
AND STOCKS 


New-rubber consumption in Canada set 
a record of 5,858 long tons in June, bringing 
the total for the first 6 months of 1950 to 
32,454 tons, well above the 30,066 tons posted 
in the like period of 1949, and only a few tons 
short of the January-June record of 32,586 
tons set in 1948. 

Natural-rubber consumption in June 
reached a postwar high of 4,041 tons and 
included 173 tons of latex. Synthetic-rubber 
consumption was 1,817 tons and consisted 
of 1,449 tons of buna-S, 232 tons of butyl, 
122 tons of neoprene, and 14 tons of other 
types. 

In January-June 1950, natural-rubber 
consumption totaled 22,320 tons, including 
a record quantity of 1,098 tons of latex. 
Synthetic consumption amounted to 10,134 
tons and included 8,024 tons of buna-S, 
1,367 tons of butyl, €63 tons of neoprene, and 
80 tons of other types. In January—June 
1949, natural consumption was 19,982 tons 
and synthetic consumption 10,084 tons. 

Use of reclaim was 1,234 tons in June, 
6,688 tons in the first 6 months of this year, 
and 6,374 tons in the like period of 1949. 

Synthetic-rubber production was 4,489 
tons in June and consisted of 3,409 tons of 
buna-S, 874 tons of butyl, and 206 tons of 
other types. In January—June 1950, total 
synthetic output was 28,097 tons, compared 
with 24,844 tons in the like period of 1949. 
Reclaim production was 401 tons in June. 
The 6-month cumulative figures were 2,110 
tons in 1950 and 1,726 tons in 1949. 

Natural-rubber stocks declined from 5,714 
tons on May 31 to 4,416 tons on June 30. 
Latex stocks included in these figures 
dropped from 208 to 180 tons. Snythetic 
stocks also declined, falling from 3,743 tons 
to 3,278 tons. Stocks of reclaim increased 
59 tons to 1,599 tons. 


TIRE AND TUBE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
INDIA 


Indian Government statistics for the first 
3 months of 1950 show production of motor- 
car and giant tires and tubes as 280,186 units, 
a sharp decline from the 314,600 units pro- 
duced in the last quarter of 1949 and a slight 
drop from the 281,604 units produced in the 
first quarter of 1949, the lowest quarterly 
output in that year. Various reasons are 
given for the reduced output—high prices of 
raw rubber, lack of proper fabricating mate- 
rials, increases in prices of chemicals, and 
mounting labor costs on the production side. 
In addition, the market itself was dull, partly 
as a result of reduced imports of motorcars, 
lessening the demand for original equipment. 

The output of bicycle tires and tubes, 
1,475,525 units in the first 3 months of 1950, 
represented a gain over the 1,358,800 units 
produced in the last quarter of 1949 but a 
decrease from the 1,768,497 units produced in 
the first quarter of 1949. Bicycle-tube pro- 
duction increased after allocation of licenses 
for the importation of tube valves, the scar- 
city of which had been holding up production. 

Exports of rubber manufactures, including 
tires and tubes, have been diminishing in the 
postwar period, exports in the fiscal year 
ended in March 1950 being only about a third 
of the exports of the fiscal year ended in 
March 1947. In the January—June period of 
1950, a total of 43,439 pneumatic tires, 26,155 
tubes, and 5,950 bicycle tires with 4,000 tubes 
were exported. Future export prospects, 
moreover, are not encouraging, as the com- 
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pletion of a new factory in Israel may result 
in greater competition in nearby markets. 


JAPANESE PRODUCTION OF RUBBER GOODS 
INCREASING 


Production of certain rubber goods in 
Japan has increased considerably in 1950, ac- 
cording to statistics issued by the General 
Headquarters of the Supreme Commander for 
Allied Powers. The output of tires and tubes 
for the first 5 months of this year was nearly 
equivalent to the output of the entire year 
1949, but the increase was mainly in the pro- 
duction of bicycle tires and tubes. The out- 
put of rubber footwear in the first 5 months 
of 1950 was more than 80 percent of the 
amount produced in the full year 1949. Com- 
parative production figures in 1948, 1949, the 
first 5 months of 1949, and the first 5 months 
of 1950 are shown in the accompanying table. 


Japanese Production of Rubber Tires, 
Tubes, and Footwear 


{Tires and tubes in 1,000 units; footwear in 1,000 pairs] 


| First 5 months 
Commodity 1948 1949 - 
1949 1950 
Truck tires ; 369.6) 482.4) 220.7 166.8 
Balloon tires 52. 8 122. 4 44.3 98. 3 
Motorcycle tires - 129. 6 198. 0 77.3 181. 1 
Cart tires 20.4 36.0 15.9 29.9 
Bicycle tires - 3, 796.8) 5, 528.4) 1,970.6) 5,828.8 
Total tires 4, 369. 2) 6, 367. 2) 2,328.8) 6,304.9 
Truck tubes- - 379. 2 469. 2 212.7 167.1 
Balloon tubes 57.6 135. 6 42.5 100. 3 
Motorcycle tubes 129. 6 193. 2 78.0 133.0 
Cart tubes 21.6 43.2 15.2 32.9 
Bicycle tubes 3, 872.4) 5,684.4) 2,142.0) 5,670.9 
Total tubes 4, 460. 4) 6,525.6) 2,490. 4) 6, 104, 2 
Rubber-soled socks. -|15, 781. 2 22, 255. 2) 8, 538.0 13, 504. 6 
Rubber-soled canvas 
shoes ; 8, 283. 6/13, 528.8) 4, 794.8 15, 596.3 
Rubber boots and 
shoes : 4, 292.4) 5, 698.8) 2, 666.2) 5,608.9 


Total footwear. 28, 357. 2/41, 482. 8/15, 999. 0/34, 709. 8 


SourcE: Japanese Economic Statistics, Bulletin No 
16, June 1950. 


Scientific and 
Professional 
quipment 


WESTERN GERMANY INCREASES EXPORTS OF 
X-RAY APPARATUS 


Material supply difficulties have been over- 
come, and Western German X-ray producers 
are now in a more favorable competitive 
position. Trade sources state that some 
firms are now exporting 59 percent of their 
production. Principal importing countries 
are Italy, Switzerland, Great Britain, Scan- 
dinavia, and Latin America. 


GERMAN AND FRENCH X-RAY MANUFAC- 
TURERS CONSIDER PRODUCTION EXCHANGE 


Three leading representatives of the 
French X-ray industry recently visited Ham- 
burg to inspect West German X-ray plants 
and exchange opinions and experiences with 
German manufacturers and engineers. It is 
hoped to achieve a production exchange be- 
tween Germany and France. Inasmuch as 
standardization of products is possible only 
to a limited extent in the X-ray industry and 
the production of individual plants is more 
or less specialized, the German X-ray indus- 





try considers that the exchange plan will be 
of great advantage to both countries. The 
directors and chief engineers of the German 
X-ray industry have been invited to Paris to 
participate in the Congress of Surgeons to be 
held there in October, and to exchange 
opinions with international representatives 
of their branch of industry. 


NEW METEOROLOGICAL INSTITUTE To Be 
ESTABLISHED IN PAKISTAN 


A new meteorological institute is to be 
established at Karachi, Pakistan, in the near 
future. A 30-acre plot of land has been re. 
served, and blueprints for the proposed in- 
stitute are receiving finishing touches in the 
Meteorological Department. 

The institute will house groups of observa- 
tories, laboratories, a huge wind tower, a 
library of records, a modern well-equipped 
workshop for manufacturing meteorological 
instruments, a training center, and a Gen- 
eral Weather Bureau. 


U. K.’s TRADE IN MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


The value of musical instruments im- 
ported by the United Kingdom in the first 


quarter of 1950 increased approximately 50 | 


percent over the like periods of 1948 and 
1949. Musical instruments valued at $257,600 
were imported in the period January 1—March 
31, 1950. In comparable periods of 1948 and 
1949, musical instruments valued at $170,400 
and $168,885, respectively, were imported. 
The increase was attributed to the relaxa- 
tion of open general licenses, which permits 
imports of musical instruments, including 
pianos and organs, from soft-currency coun- 
tries. 

Exports of musical instruments in the first 
3 months of 1950, were valued at $2,507,921. 
Of this amount, complete pianos, not auto- 
matic, accounted for $721,722; complete 


acoustic gramophones, $211,324; phonograph | 


records, $860,426; and gramophones and 
phonograph parts and accessories, $259,291. 
All other instruments except radio-phono- 
graph combinations, including parts and ac- 
cessories, accounted for $455,157 of total 3- 
month exports in 1950. 


Shipbuilding 


Goop HALF-YEAR’S PRODUCTION ON THE 
CLYDE, SCOTLAND 


The prosperity of the Glasgow, Scotland, ! 


region depends to a large extent on the very 
important shipbuilding industry. A survey 


of shipbuilding returns from Clyde firms for | 


the 6 months ended June 30, 1950, shows that 
a total of 48 ships of 230,900 tons gross were 
launched. This is an advance of 20,356 tons 
gross over the corresponding months of 1949, 
and of more than 90,000 tons gross over the 
first half of 1948. In the 6 months to the 
end of June, the launchings from all Scottish 
shipyards totaled 70 vessels of more than 
273,400 tons. The June launchings on the 
Clyde represent the best so far this year, with 
10 vessels of 63,830 tons gross launched. The 
end of the first 6 months of 1950 found the 
shipbuilding industry on the Clyde in 4 
definitely stronger condition than at the 
end of 1949 and better than indications at 
that time gave reason to expect. Since the 
beginning of January approximately 320,000 
tons gross of new shipping have been ordered, 
this total exceeding completions by about 
100,000 tons gross and comparing favorably 
with 146,000 tons for the ‘whole of Scotland 
ordered in 1949. Not all the firms on the 
Clyde have shared in the new orders, but 
contracts with 15 of the 23 shipbuilding yards 
were announced. The firms not participate 
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ing in the flow of contracts are the smaller 
yards, some of which are now working on 
their last ships. 

Orders for tankers have predominated in 
the new contracts, about 14 vessels of this 
category, aggregating 220,000 tons dead- 
weight, having gone to 7 firms. Orders for 
92 other vessels totaling about 90,000 tons 
gross have also been placed. 

Of interest to shipping experts was an 
experiment carried out on the new P. and 
O. liner Chusan on its trial run from Clyde 
to Southampton. This ship has been fitted 
with the Denny-Brown stabilizer, a device 
designed to reduce the rolling of ships in 
heavy weather. Although more than 10) 
British warships were fitted with this de- 
vice during the war, the Chusan is the first 
liner to have it installed. The test, carried 
out off the Isle of Wight, was exacting and 
resulted in what is described as an impres- 
sive demonstration of the antirolling quali- 
ties of the stabilizer. During the test the 
Chusan was subjected to a spell of forced 
rolling by reversing the stabilizer fins; and 
the roll was increased to 25° out and out, 
or 12%4° on either side of vertical. The fins 
were then put to their proper use to keep 
the vessel on an even keel, and the roll was 
killed as soon as the ship returned to the 
vertical, taking only some 5 or 6 seconds. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


CAMPHOR OIL PRODUCTION IN JAPAN 


Japanese production of crude camphor oil 
in the January—May period of 1950 amounted 
to 983 metric tons, according to official Japa- 
nese statistics. The monthly average of 197 
metric tons in 1950 compares with 137 in 
1949 and 169 in 1948. 


PAKISTAN BUILDS Two Soap FACTORIES 


A modern soap plant with an annual ca- 
pacity of 5,000 long tons is being built in 
Bahawalpur State, Pakistan. It is expected 
to be in production by the end of 1951. 

A small unit to make 200 tons of toilet 
soap annually is under construction in Ka- 
rachi. It is scheduled to be in operation 
before the end of 1950. 


TAIWAN CITRONELLA OIL EXPECTED TO 
Earn U. S. DOLLARS 


Approximately 2,626,000 pounds of citro- 
nella oil are expected to be produced from 
15,000 hectares in the Hsinchu area of Tai- 
wan. It is estimated that this production 
will earn $3,600,000, United States currency 
foreign exchange. (1 hectare equals 2.471 
acres. ) 


TAIWAN EXPORTS OF ESSENTIAL OILS 
To U.S. 


Exports of essential oils to the United 
States from Taiwan in June 1950, consisted 
of 54,000 pounds of citronella oil to a value 
of $65,704 and 5,250 pounds of camphor oil 
valued at $5,081. 

Floor prices for citronella oil for export to 
the United States were tentatively set in 
August at $1.25 a pound c. i. f. Japan, or $1.12 
f. 0. b., Keelung or Kaohsiung. 





The Geological Survey of India recently 
reported the discovery of extensive manga- 
nese ore deposits at Kalahandi in Bihar, with 


tg reserves estimated at about 1,000,000 
ns. 
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Textiles and 


Related Products 


Silk and Products 


SILK INDUSTRY IN IRAN 


Iron’s 1950 output of raw silk has been 
forecast at around 200 metric tons, compared 
with 250 tons for 1949. Approximately 100 
tons will be consumed domestically in 1950, 
and around 80 tons are to b2 exported. In 
1949, consumption totaled 110 tons, and ex- 
ports an estimated 80 tons. Principal buy- 
ers included Italy, Germany, France, and 
Afghanistan. Imports of raw silk were neg- 
ligible in both years. 

Competition from less expensive imported 
synthetic fabrics makes it difficult for Iranian 
producers to sell silk piece goods at a profit. 
As a consequence, the Silk Company, a Gov- 
ernment agency which controls the Iranian 
silk industry, has stated that it is selling raw 
silk at a considerable loss in order to protect 
the industry. This practice cannot be con- 
tinued indefinitely, but little improvement is 
expected in the foreseeable future. 


£ILK PRICES SOAR IN JAPAN; GOVERNMENT 
RELEASES STOCKS TO STABILIZE MARKET 


Raw silk prices reached a new high in Yoko- 
hama, Japan, during July, quotations on July 
22, 1950, for Grade A 20/22 denier having 
been 164,000 yen per bale of 132 pounds, the 
highest since price controls were abolished. 
Most observers believe that this sharp in- 
crease was the result of shortages of salable 
stocks (largely created by the curtailment of 
reeling operations during the period March 
through May of this year) and the continued 
demand for raw silk from both the domestic 
and export markets. In addition, the Korean 
conflict has undoubtedly strengthened silk 
prices. 

In an effort to stabilize silk prices, how- 
ever, the Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry 
on July 24 released to the local market 2,500 
bales of raw silk from Government stocks, 
and an announcement was made that a 
further 3,000 bales would be released on 
July 27. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


URUGUAY’S IMPORTS OF RAYON YARNS AND 
FABRICS 


Uruguayan imports of rayon yarns and 
rayon mixed fabrics in the first 2 months of 
1950, in metric tons except where noted, 
with figures for August-December 1949 in 
parentheses, were as follows: Rayon yarns, 
216 (276); rayon fabrics, 127 (351); rayon 
and cotton fabrics, 8 (20); wool and rayon 
fabrics, 79 kilograms (1 ton); and silk and 
rayon, 30 kilograms (45 kilograms). The 
United States was the largest supplier of all- 
rayon fabrics in the 1949-50 periods, followed 
by the United Kingdom. The United States 
was also the largest supplier of the rayon 
yarn imports in both periods. 


W ool and Products 


HIGH PRICE OF URUGUAYAN WOOL CAUSES 
DECLINE IN CONSUMPTION 


Uruguayan wool mills report that con- 
sumption is decreasing slightly because of the 
high prices which have prevailed for Uru- 
guayan wool, and that this condition has 
caused foreign demand for their yarn to 
decrease. Consumption of wool from the 
1949-50 clip will range from 6,500 to 6,700 


metric tons, or less than 10 percent of output. 

However, in October—June 1949-50, exports 
of wool increased by about 55 percent to 
119,943 bales, compared with 77,332 bales in 
the 1948-49 period. Sales to the United 
States in the third quarter of the present 
wool season amounted to 24,846 bales, against 
3,572 in the like period of 1948-49. The 
United States continued to be the largest 
purchaser of Uruguayan wool in the first 9 
months of the current wool season, taking 
72,199 bales (of 480 kilograms) of greasy 
wool and 6,439 bales of scoured wool. 


W earing Apparel 


PRODUCTION OF HAND-PAINTED FABRICS AND 
APPAREL IN MEXICO 


The first factory for garments and articles 
made from hand-painted fabrics in Monter- 
rey, Mexico, was established in March 1950. 
Its output includes women’s and children’s 
ballerina skirts, blouses, beach jackets, 
scarves, tablecloths, curtains, and hand- 
painted material by the meter for these 
items, as well as upholstery. Preshrunk un- 
bleached muslin and sanforized poplin are 
the chief materials used. All fabrics used in 
the production of hand-painted items are 
obtained from mills at Puebla, Mexico. Fab- 
rics now in production for the winter season 
include woolens and curtain and upholstery 
materials. 

Daily output in the plant averages 30 
skirts, 160 scarves, 80 biouses, and 80 shorts. 
Curtains, upholstery, and tablecloths are 
made on order. 

The firm is interested in developing an 
export market. Small shipments have al- 
ready gone to the United States. Other 
hand-painted garment factories in M-xico 
are interested in exporting to the United 
States, but statistics regarding their present 
capacity are unavailable. 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS OF SPORTSWEAR, 
NORWAY 


A most important part of Norway’s cloth- 
ing output consists of sportswear, partic- 
ularly skiing apparel made of gabardine or 
silk poplin. The sportswear industry is 
situated in Oslo, Bergen, and Trondheim. 
Production capacity is limited by a shortage 
of raw materials, which for the most part 
must be imported, and also by a lack of 
skilled labor; there are no exports. 

In the first 6 months of 1950, imports of 
nearly 7 metric tons of men’s outerwear made 
of cotton and linen, valued at 620,800 crowns, 
were received in Norway. (Since September 
20, 1949, 7.15 Norwegian crowns have equaled 
US$1.) The United KiKngdom was the largest 
supplier, followed by the Netherlands. In- 
significant amounts were received from other 
European countries. Imports of men’s outer- 
wear in all of 1949 totaled 21 tons, with the 
United Kingdom again the largest supplier. 


Tobaeco and 


Related Products 


ToBacco FACTORY BEING BUILT AT 
Bo.oscna, ITALY 


A tobacco factory, said to be the largest 
in Europe, is under construction in Bologna, 
Italy. The factory, which is being con- 
structed under the direction of the Agency 
for the Administration of Government 
Monopolies, will replace one which was de- 
stroyed during World War II. It will cover 
an area of over 1,150,000 square feet, nearly 


(Continued on p. 35) 
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TRANSPORT, UTILITIES, a 
COMMUNICATIONS 


Prepared in Transportation and 
Communications Division, Office 
of Industry and Commerce 


Bolivian Capital Cuts 
Electric-Power Usage 


New daily electric-power cuts, which are 
expected to reduce consumption by a further 
10 percent, were put into effect in La Paz 
by the Bolivian Power Co. on August 9. 
Rationing may be further intensified in Sep- 
tember. A 1-month drought occurred dur- 
ing the normally rainy season, and the com- 
pany’s reservoirs were not filled, with the 
result that industrial and residential users 
of electricity were ordered early in the year 
to restrict their power consumption to 80 
percent and 70 percent, respectively, of last 
year’s July total. In addition, the company 
has been forced to resort to voltage as well as 
frequency cuts and to effect many small 
economies in street lighting and tramway 
service in an attempt to reduce consumption. 

The steadily rising consumption of electric 
power and the limited capacity of the com- 
pany’s present facilities have made rationing 
necessary. Continued failure of the La Paz 
municipality to renew the Bolivian Power 
Co.’s contract, which expires on December 31 
of this year, has prevented the company 
from beginning its proposed expansion pro- 
gram. When the contract is signed, the 
company expects to commence immediate 
construction on the first stage of its project, 
which was originally estimated to require 2 
years for completion. 


Resumption of Air Traffic 
Between Egypt and Iraq 


The Director General of Civil Aviation for 
Egypt has confirmed reports of an agreement 
between the Iraq and Egyptian Governments 
with regard to air traffic. Passenger service 
between Cairo and Baghdad en route to 
Tehran was scheduled to be resumed on 
August 26. 

Traffic between Cairo and Baghdad has 
been suspended for several months, during 
which period Misrair has been bypassing 
Baghdad on its flights to Tehran. The dis- 
pute arose principally over the Iraq require- 
ment, which has now been withdrawn, that 
travelers in transit through Iraq have an 
Iraq visa. 


Telephone Developments 
in Egypt 

The Egyptian Government has awarded to 
a United States firm an order for a 6,000-line 
telephone exchange for the city of Alexan- 
dria. Competitive proposals were studied by 
independent experts brought from. the 
Netherlands and Sweden by the Egyptian 
Government. 

The equipment will be manufactured in 
the company’s factory in the Netherlands. 
It is anticipated that an additional 1,000 
lines will be awarded to the same company 
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for extension of the Ibrahimilia exchange in 
Alexandria. 

Plans are now under way to institute 
operator-to-subscriber dialing Cairo-Alexan- 


dria and Alexandria-Cairo. This is the first 
step in what later may develop into sub- 
scriber-to-subscriber dialing, but for the 
present it is necessary to use operator dialing 
in order to keep a record of charges. 


Change in Electric Cycle 
Frequency in Cairo 


The Electricity and Gas Administration of 
Egypt has announced that as of October 1, 
1950, the cycle frequency in the districts of 
Embabeh, Agouza, and Dokki of Cairo will be 
changed from 40 to 50. This is in accordance 
with the Administration’s decisions progres- 
sively to change the cycle frequency of all 
its equipment in Cairo, which started in 
September 1948. 


Autobahn From Hamburg to 
Goettingen Proposed 


The construction of an autobahn from 
Hamburg to Goettingen, Germany, has re- 
cently been under discussion. The cities of 
Braunschweig and Hannover have not yet 
reached an agreement, however, as all inter- 
ests concerned wish to profit as much as 
possible from the project. 

Since 1933, the north-south autobahn con- 
necting Hamburg, Frankfurt, and Basel has 
figured in the plans of various traffic experts. 
An international highway from northern 
Sweden via Stockholm to Copenhagen, Switz- 
erland, southern France, and Italy has been 
proposed. The United Nations Economic 
Commission also incorporated the aforemen- 
tioned projects in its plans. It is, therefore, 
of international importance that the missing 
connection from Hamburg to Goettingen be 
constructed soon. The traffic on the Bundes- 
strasse No. 3 (Federal Republic Highway No. 
3) has increased to such an extent that meas- 
ures should be taken at once to relieve the 
congestion. 

Before the war an autobahn from Bremen 
to Osnabrueck and Muenster was planned. 
The realization of such a project in the near 
future is somewhat doubtful. There is now 
an autobahn from Hamburg to Bremen. 

According to earlier plans, the autobahn 
from Hamburg to Goettingen was to run 
west of Hannover. A supplementary con- 
nection was to be built east of Hannover via 
Wolfsburg, Braunschweig, and Salzgitter. 
Braunschweig did not agree to these sugges- 
tions but demanded a new solution which 
would meet the interests of both Braun- 
schweig and Hannover. It has been proposed 
to let the new road run past Celle between 
Hannover and Braunschweig. Hannover, 
however, objected to Braunschweig’s de- 
mands for a compromise. The Hamburg- 
Hannover autobahn was under construction 
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before the war. About 60,000,000 Deutsche 
marks (1 Deutsche mark=US$0.2384) had 
been invested, that is, about 60 percent of 
the total sum required for construction. In 
order to satisfy the desires of Braunschweig, 
Hannover suggested a compromise with ref- 
erence to the connection between Hannover 
and Goettingen by shifting the line a short 
distance to the east via Hildesheim, Waten- 
stedt, Salzgitter, and Seesen to Goettingen, 


Recent Telecommunication 
Developments in France 


The French Administration of Posts, Tele- 
graphs, and Telephones, under Minister 
Charles Brune, recently announced a 4-year 
plan for the improvement of telecommunica- | 
tion facilities in France. The plan is to be 
financed partly out of the French investment 
budget, partly out of operating proceeds, 
and partly from the proceeds of certain 5% 
percent bonds being offered to the public by 
the P. T.T. It is hoped that the sum total of 
these resources will amount to 25,000,000,000 
francs annually, or 100,000,000,000 francs for 
a 4-year period. 

All the funds made available under the 
plan will be spent in France for the purchase 
of telecommunication equipment of French 
manufacture. 


The additional equipment should make it | 
possible to increase by 400,000 the number of | 


telephone subscribers in France. It will pro- 
vide for the construction of 200,000 more 
automatic lines in Paris and its suburbs, 
as well as 175,000 additional lines in the 
rest of France. 





The plan also allows for the provision of | 


new urban and interurban regional cables, 
including long lines between Lyon and Nice; 
Poitiers, Niort, and La Rochelle; and Dijon 
and Nancy. The plan also envisages increase 
of “telex” service and the improvement of 
radiotelephone connections with Morocco, 
Tunisia, and other oversea _ territories. 
Among other improvements will be a direct 
Herzian transmission system between France 
and Algeria, as well as the modernization of 
the general network of the French Union, in- 
cluding such stations as Bamako, Djibouti, 
Brazzaville, and Tananarive. These stations 
will also be equipped to provide relay services 
toward the French Antilles and the French 
territories in the Pacific. 


Increase in Greek 
Postal Rates 


By royal decree effective as of August 20, 
1950, issued at the instance of the Ministers 
of Posts, Telephones, and Telegraph and 
Finance, Greek basic posta] rates for ordinary 
(not air mail) correspondence were increased 
as follows: 

(1) For correspondence to destination 
within Greece, from 450 drachmas (3 cents) 
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to 700 drachmas (4.7 cents) per letter. The 
additional charge of 100 drachmas per letter 
(shared equally by the fund for tubercular 
p. T. T. employees and the fund for the recon- 
struction of the St. Demetrius Byzantine 
Church in Salonika) remains unchanged. 
Thus, total mail charges for ordinary letters 
within the country were increased from 550 
drachmas (3.7 cents) to 800 drachmas (5.3 
cents). 

(2) For correspondence to destinations 
abroad, from 1,000 drachmas (6.7 cents) to 


1,300 drachmas (8.7 cents) per letter. The 
increase in the basic postal rates on ordinary 
foreign correspondence, however, results in 
an increase of the total rates paid for letters 
air-mailed abroad, inasmuch as air-mail 
charges are calculated in addition to the basic 
postal rate. Thus, total charges on a letter 
air-mailed to the United States or Canada, 
for which an additional air-mail charge of 
1,300 drachmas per 5 grams of weight is col- 
lected, will amount after August 20 to 1,300 
plus 1,300 or 2,600 drachmas (17.3 cents), 





percent during 1948- 


province. 


and the requirements of trade. 


hinterland. 


The following tables give some idea 


Pakistan Railways Improve Performance 


Improvement has been consistent on the railway lines of both East and 
West Pakistan over the past several months. 
provement in the punctuality of passenger trains arriving at destinations. 
The percentage of the total number of trains arriving on time rose from 65 
-49 to 80 percent during 1949-: 50. 
were obtained in the case of mail and other important trains, the figure for 
such trains arriving on time being 91.4 percent. 

Construction of the Jessore-Darsana Railway (43.62 miles) is in progress, 
and the line is expected to be opened to traffic by March 31, 1951. 
line, the Benopal-Khulna section will be connected with the Eastern Bengal 
Railway system without having to pass through Indian territory. 
of the railway line between Bhairab Bazar and Akhaura (19 miles) is also 
in progress and is expected to be completed during this year. 

With the rapid change in the trend of traffic to and from Chittagong, it 
has been found that rail transport is not sufficient to meet the needs of the 
East Pakistan is a land of rivers, and water transport plays a 
great part in the economy of the country. 
Port has been difficult because the Inland Water Transport, for want of sea- 
worthy craft, could serve the port only about 4 months in the year. 
necessary, therefore, to develop the transport capacity of the province by 
both water and rail, with regard for the particular needs of different areas 


In view of this, the Eastern Bengal Railway has purchased the nucleus of a 
railway flotilla for the transport of goods between Chittagong Port and the 
A number of tugs and barges have already been purchased, and 
the railway flotilla, which has been operating since April 1950, will eventually 
have an annual capacity of 350,000 tons. 
of the volume of traffic handled by the 
two railways in Pakistan, the North Western Railway in West Pakistan and 
the Eastern Bengal Railway in East Pakistan. 


North Western Railway 


There was very marked im- 
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Transport to and from Chittagong 


It was 
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Passenger vie 2g (Million rupees) 
traffic tra — 
(M Bice (7 ened Pa assen- 
persons) longtons) ger Freight Total 
November 1949. | . ; 4.6 580 7.19 9. 43 16. 62 
December 1949... ...... 5.9 670 8. 73 12. 65 21.38 
January 1950... .... 5.3 650 Tee 10. 73 18.55 
February 1950... ... 5.0 640 ‘ioe °kooee 20. 71 
OS er re 20.8 2 540 31.09 46.17 77. 26 
Average.......... 5. 2 635 7.77 = =11.54 19. 31 


Earnings 


Eastern Bengal Railway 





Passenger Frei ight 
1 Hi traffic 
(Million (Thousand 
persons) long tons) 
4.1 27 
4.1 252 
4.3 181 
165 
4.] 188 
3.9 187 
4.2 202 
28.0 1, 453 
4.0 207.5 
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instead of 1,000 plus 1,300 or 2,300 drachmas 
(15.3 cents). 

(3) Rates on postal cards and various other 
printed matter for destination within the 
country were also raised by an average of 
approximately 20 percent. 

The decision to raise the basic postal rates 
was taken in order to increase receipts of the 
postal service, which continues to be oper- 
ated by the Greek Government, whereas the 
telephone and telegraph services have been 
taken over since September 1949 by the Greek 
Telecommunications Authority (OTE) oper- 
ating as an autonomous agency. 

Approximately 14,000,000,000 drachmas 
expected to be derived from the foregoing 
increases in postal rates have been included 
in the receipts side of the Greek national 
budget for 1950-51. 


Major Greek Highway 
Reconstruction Completed 


By the beginning of 1950 the major re- 
construction projects for highways in Greece 
had been completed. The estimate made at 
that time that there were 2,358 miles of 
good road, 1,922 miles of fair road, 5,394 
miles of bad road, and 1,800 miles of incom- 
plete dirt track, is probably fairly accurate. 
Some construction was continued during the 
postwar period, and by the end of June 964 
miles of asphalt road and 90 bridges (with a 
combined length of more than 6,500 feet) 
had been constructed. The Greek Govern- 
ment, assisted by ECA, has also initiated a 
program of road repair, and it is probable 
that a hard-surfaced road from the south of 
the Peloponnesus to the Turkish border will 
be in good condition by the end of 1950. 

Professional truckers, usually owning a 
single vehicle, or even a portion of a vehicle, 
operate 6,799 trucks under 79 pool organi- 
zations. Truckers hauling within 20 miles of 
the center of Athens and independents all 
over Greece who have refused to join the 
pools operate 4,227 trucks. Merchants and 
industrial companies own about 3,736 trucks 
and Y. E. K. A., an agency of the Greek 
Government, operates 950 trucks. 

There are 1,872 intercity busses operating 
to almost every corner of the country. 
About 1,100 busses operate in Athens, 
Piraeus, and the _ surrounding suburbs, 
greatly congesting the streets of the metro- 
politan area but providing reasonably fre- 
quent and inexpensive transportation. 


New France-India 
Shipping Service 


The arrival of the S. S. Commadant Dor- 
ise of the Messageries Maritime Line in Bom- 
bay in August inaugurated a new direct 
France-India service. The new service is 
intended to serve ports in India, Pakistan, 
and Ceylon from French northern and Med- 
iterranean ports. Vessels of the Messageries 
Maritimes will load and return from India 
to European and Mediterranean ports. 

The S. S. Magellan, the next vessel of the 
line, is expected to arrive in Bombay in Sep- 
tember. 


Railroad Bridge at Hindiyah 
Connects Baghdad a1:d Karbala 


Construction of a railroad bridge spanning 
the Euphrates River at Hindiyah Barrage 
has been completed, and through train serv- 
ice between Hindiyah Junction and Karbala, 
one of the four holy shrines in Iraq, was 
initiated on August 14, 1950. 

Prior to the completion of the bridge, pas- 
sengers traveling from Baghdad or Basra to 
Karbala by train had to cross the Euphrates 
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River on foot, using the Hindiyah Barrage, 
which had remained closed to the passage of 
trains since 1944. 


Israel’s Development Budget 
Covers Railroad Improvements 


Israel’s development budget for the fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1951, passed on August 
10 by the Knesset, includes provision for 
raising £10,000,000 through “internal loans.” 
This provision is to be implemented through 
two new bond issues bearing interest at 3 
percent. Under estimated expenditures, 
I£1,800,000 has been designated for railways, 
to cover completion of the new Hadera-Tel 
Aviv line, preparation of plans for the link- 
ing of north Tel Aviv with the south, and 
inspection of existing lines. 


Swedish Airlines Carry 
Record Load First Half 1950 


Domestic airline traffic in Sweden in the 
first half of 1950 far exceeded that for previ- 
ous years. During the summer Aktiebolaget 
Aerotransport (ABA) employed DC-6’s on 
the Stockholm-Visby route instead of the 
usual DC-3’s and DC-—4’s, and many special 
flights were arranged from Stockholm and 
G6éteborg to the sites of public meetings, 
fairs, and other events. This increase in 
traffic may have made it possible for ABA to 
break even during the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1950, compared with a loss of nearly 
12,000,000 crowns during the 18-month period 
January 1, 1948, to June 30, 1949. 

ABA has announced that 1,800,000 crowns 
will be utilized out of the subsidy of 
2,100,000 crowns granted for maintaining 
traffic on the routes Stockholm-Lulea, Stock- 
holm-Visby, Stockholm-Malm6, and Stock- 
holm-G6éteborg during the last fiscal year. 
For the coming year the Riksdag has ap- 
proved a subsidy of only 360,000 crowns for 
the Stockholm-Visby route. This represents 
a substantial reduction from the 1,550,000 
crowns that ABA requested, and it therefore 
appears likely that there will be a sharp 
curtailment of domestic Swedish air service. 


Pakistan Rations Shipping To 
Ease Congestion at Chittagong 


The Government of Pakistan has rationed 
shipping between Karachi and Chittagong in 
order to ease congestion at the latter port 
caused by the concentration of foreign col- 
liers following the Indian coal ban. The 
rationing scheme, effective from July, fol- 
lowed a month’s voluntary shipping holiday, 
self-imposed by the shipping companies un- 
der directions of the Government. The 
scheme limits outgoing vessels to eight a 
month, four to be confined to food grains, 
three to salt, and one to general cargo. 

Approximately 20 vessels were waiting for 
berths at Chittagong between August 1 and 
August 8. This congestion is expected to con- 
tinue until the end of September, by which 
time the effects of the rationing scheme 
should accelerate the transportation period 
and enable the traffic between East and West 
Pakistan to operate smoothly. 


Taca International Airlines 
Signs Nicaragua Contract 


On July 17, 1950, Col. Francisco Galitan, 
Minister of Aviation, representing the Gov- 
ernment of Nicaragua, and Mr. Fernando 
Calvo, representing Taca International Air- 
lines, S. A., signed a contract providing for 
the establishment of an international freight 
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Civil Aviation in Venezuela, January—June 1950 


Based on a report by R. L. Puturrs, U. S. Embassy, Caracas 


Civil aviation in Venezuela remained at a high level during the first 6 
months of 1950, and the Government policy continued to be one of encourage- 
ment. The Ministry of Communication was partially reorganized, and on 
July 1 the Direccién de Aeronautica Civil came into being, with duties similar 
to those of the United States Civil Aeronautics Administration. The estab- 
lishment of an Organismo Superior de Aeronautica Civil, with functions 
similar to those of the Civil Aeronautics Board, is also contemplated. 

Eight additional airports were opened for commercial and tourist traflic in 
May for airplanes of the Cessna—190 or similar type. The names and loca- 
tions of these airports are: 


El Manteco, Federal Territory of | El Yagual, State of Apure. 


Delta Amacuro. Libertad de Barinas, State of Barinas. 
Maripa, State of Bolivar. Tucupita, Federal Territory of Delta 
Aghaguas, State of Apure.* Amacuro. 

El Saman, State of Apure.* Hato Altmira, State of Bolivar. 


All but one of these airports have runways of 800 to 1,000 meters in length, 
but none of the runways is paved. The runway at Tacupita is only 450 
meters long. 

The canceled indebtedness amounted to 576,756.39 bolivars for TACA, 
689,257.83 bolivars for AVENSA, and 674,009.26 bolivars for LAV. LAV 
was also granted an additional subsidy of 4,000,000 bolivars. 

A decree establishing a new schedule of landing and airport fees for com- 
mercial flights was issued on April 27, and a new tariff schedule for Venezue- 
lan domestic airlines, replacing one which had been in force since December 
31, 1945, went into effect in May 4. (Details of the new fees and tariffs may 
be obtained from the Transportation and Communications Division, Office 
of Industry and Commerce, Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C.) 

No new Venezuelan scheduled airlines commenced operations during the 
period. While figures on passengers and cargo carried are not available, the 
proportionate shares carried by the several domestic lines are believed to have 
altered considerably, compared with those of the year 1949, 

TACA de Venezuela during the period contracted its activities in an effort 
to make its operations more economical. Its flight hours are understood to 
have been reduced approximately 10 percent, which would bring them to a 
figure between those of AVENSA and LAV. TACA has opened a large and 
luxurious passenger terminal in Caracas. 

Meanwhile RANSA expanded its scheduled passenger service and aggres- 
sively sought new business through an advertising campaign. It also opened 
its own ticket office and passenger terminal in downtown Caracas. RANSA 
continued to carry a substantial amount of air freight from Miami to 
Venezuela. 

The domestic traffic of AVENSA and LAV was maintained at the levels of 
1949, and both lines added new flights to their schedules. Fatal air accidents 
on noncommercial flights in May and June, however, are reported to have 
brought about a more than seasonal drop in domestic passenger traffic 
immediately thereafter. 

LAV reports success beyond anticipation on its triweekly direct Constella- 
tion flights from Maiquetia to New York. 

The Venezuela line AVE (subsidiary of the Venezuelan domestic line 
CAVE) commenced operating a weekly flight on the Maiquetia-Lisbon-Ma- 
drid-Rome route January 16, which was increased to twice a week shortly 
thereafter. Flying DC—4’s, which are being purchased on the installment 
plan from Flying Tigers Line and Near East Air Transport, the line has had 
fair success carrying tourists and displaced persons. 

On May 3 Pan American Airways began direct flights three times a week 
to Miami and announced for a later date flights from New York direct to 
Maiquetia, thence to Belem, and beyond to Buenos Aires. 

Representatives of British Overseas Airways Corporation visited Caracas 
in May to explore the possibilities in a route connecting Venezuela with the 
United Kingdom, but this project has apparently been abandoned for the 
time being. 


*These airports are served by RANSA airline with C-47’s during the dry season. 
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and passenger service by TACA between Nica- 
ragua and the countries now served or which 
will be served by that company. The con- 
tract will be valid for 5 years from the date 
of publication in the Official Gazette (August 
1, 1950) and is understood to be automatically 
extended for additional 2-year periods unless 
one of the contracting parties denounces it 
6 months prior to the date of expiration. 

Both domestic and international air serv- 
ices were formerly operated in Nicaragua by 
the Compania Nacional TACA de Nicaragua. 
The portion of the contract of this organiza- 
tion which pertained to domestic services was 
canceled in June 1948, but TACA was pro- 
visionally authorized to continue to operate 
its international service under the same con- 
tract. The new contract, therefore, puts on 
a more formal and permanent basis the serv- 
ice now maintained by Taca International 
Airlines, S. A., in substitution for the Com- 
panhia Nacional TACA de Nicaragua. 

Further details of the contract may be ob- 
tained from the Transportation and Com- 
munications Division, Office of Industry and 
Commerce, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Portuguese Civil Aviation 
Makes Good Showing 


The first half of 1950 proved fruitful for 
Portuguese civil aviation. As a prime gate- 
way to Europe, Lisbon’s Portela Airport was 
host to increasing numbers of air passengers 
in transit to Rome and other continental 
points. The increase in traffic over 1949 is 
attributed largely to the elmination in Feb- 
ruary of restrictive entry regulations, and the 
Ministry of Communications has earmarked 
14,218 contos (approximately $491,000) for 
expansion of Portela in 1950 in a further bid 
for international traffic 

Although Portugal’s three civil airlines, 
Transportes Aéreos Portugueses, Aero-Por- 
tuguesa, and Sociedade Acoreana de Trans- 
portes Aéreos, showed gains in traffic, they 
did not keep pace with the over-all increase 
in air movement. Most air passengers con- 
tinued to be booked on through tickets by 
trans-Atlantic companies. In an effort to 
profit from the pilgrimage traffic to Rome, 
TAP inaugurated a new service to Italy in 
June. This service was suspended in Jwy, 
however, reportedly because of temporary 
technical difficulties. 

The Portuguese airlines maintained their 
accident-free record during the half-year 
period. 


United Kingdom Airways 
Traffic Increases 


Preliminary operating and traffic statistics 
for United Kingdom airways corporations for 
the year ended March 31, 1950, and for the 
first quarter of 1950 have been released by 
the Ministry of Civil Aviation. These sta- 
tistics showed that approximately 900,000 
passengers, 10,300 long tons of freight, and 
5,500 long tons of mail were carried during 
the year, an increase of 26 percent in pas- 
Sengers and 20 percent in freight and mail 
over the preceding year. Capacity offered in- 
creased 19 percent, but the over-all revenue 
load ton-miles increased by only 10 percent, 
and the over-all load factor consequently 
fell from 60.9 percent to 57.0 percent. 

In the 3 months January-March 1950, 
BOAC, BEA, and BEA’s associates carried 
170,000 passengers, an increase of 40 percent, 
and passenger miles flown increased by 23 
percent, freight ton-miles by 7.1 percent, and 
mail ton-miles by 8.4 percent over the cor- 
responding period in the preceding year. 
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half of which will be taken up with cffices, 
plant, and warehouses. The construction 
and equipment will be the most modern. 

Production capacity will be more than 
800,000 pounds of tokacco per month (nearly 
20,000,000 packages of cigarettes). The esti- 
mated over-all cost will be 4,000,000,000 lire 
(over $6,000,000). The factory should be 
completed in 1954. 


TOBACCO FRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, 
URUGUAY 


Production of leaf tobacco in Uruguay in 
1949 amounted (in round numbers) to 340 
metric tons, an increase of about 12 percent 
compared with 1948 output of 303 tons. Im- 
ports of leaf tobacco amounted to 3,045 metric 
tons, of which 2,181 tons came from Brazil, 
353 tons from the Dominican Republic, 183 
tons from Cuba and 173 tons from the United 


States. The balance came from other coun- 
tries. Imports of leaf tobacco in 1948 totaled 
2,100 tons, with Brazil, the leading source, 
supplying 948 tons; the United States was 
second with 515 tons and Cuba third, 397 
tons. 

Production of cigarettes continued to in- 
crease, and the highest figure ever registered, 
1,330,000,000 units, 96.5 percent of the ciga- 
rettes consumed in the country, was reached 
in 1949. Imports of cigarettes in 1949 totaled 
94 tons, compared with 156 tons in 1948. 
In 1949 the United States supplied 74 tons 
and Great Britain 20 tons. In 1948 the 
United States supplied 92 tons and Great 
Britain 64 tons. 

A slight decrease was noted in the produc- 
tion of cigars and manufactured tobacco. 
Production of Cuban-type cigars totaled 70,- 
273 units, 75 percent of consumption. The 
output of other types of cigars amounted to 
7,308,362 units, 96 percent of consumption. 
Cigar imports in 1949 amounted to 3 tons, 
against 7 tons in 1948. In 1949 Switzerland 
was the principal source with 2 tons, and in 
1948 Brazil supplied 4 tons and Cuba 3 tons. 





Traffic Statistics for BOAC, BEA, and Independent Companies in Association With BEA, 
Jan, 1—Mar. 31. 1950 


Item 


[1949 50 

1948-49 
Percent change 

| 1949 50) 

Capacity ton-miles flown* 1948-49 
Percent change 

1949-50 

Passenger-miles flown 1948-49 


Aircraft-miles flown 


Percent change__- 


j 1949 5O 
Mail ton-miles flown* 1948-49 
Percent change 
{1949 50 


Freight ton-miles flown* 1948-49 


Percent change _ 


*Long tons. 


Source: Ministry of Civil Aviation. 


, x Total of cor- Ss ie 
BOA( BEA porations Associates 
26, 880, 000 16, 050, 000 42, 930, 000 1, 373, 000 
30, 894, 000 12, 787, 000 43, 681, 000 112, 000 
—13.0 | +25. 5 —1.7 
115, 584, 000 36, 666, 000 152, 250, 000 1, 394, 000 
102, 594, 000 26, 276, 000 128, 869, 000 73, 000 
+12.7 +39. 5 +18. 1 
420, 484, 000 213, 662, 000 634, 147, 000 6, 667, 000 
409, 640, 000 155, 028, 000 564, 668, 000 337, 000 
+2.6 +37.8 +12.3 
9, 083, 000 1, 692, 000 10, 775, 000 1, 000 
8, 954, 000 1, 154, 000 10, 108, 000 
+1.4 +46. 6 +6. 6 
15, 220, 000 2, 951, 000 18, 171, 000 213, 000 
13, 970, 000 2, 334, 000 16, 303, 000 ok wRat 
+9. 0 +26.4 | +11.5 


Traffic Statistics for BOAC, BEA, and Independent Companies in Association With BEA, 
Jan, 1-Mar, 31, 1950 


Item 


Jan.-Mar. 1950 
Aircraft-miles flown Jan.—Mar. 1949 
Percent change 


Jan.—Mar. 1950_. 


Capacity ton-miles flown* sJan.—Mar. 1949 
Percent change 

|: an.—Mar. 1950 

Passenger-miles flown Jan.—Mar. 1949 
Percent change 
jJan. Mar. 1950 


Mail ton-miles flown* an.—~Mar. 1949 


Jan.—Mar. 1950 
Freight ton-miles flown* : Jan.—Mar. 1949 
Percent change 


*Long tons. 


SovrceE: Ministry of Civil Aviation 


Uruguay Gets Loan To Expand 
Power and Telephone Facilities 


An International Bank loan of $33,000,000 
to the General Administration of Electric 
Plants and State Telephones (U. T. E.) of 
Uruguay for expansion of power and tele- 
phone facilities has been announced. 
U. T. E.’s present program of expansion and 
modernization includes the construction of 
high-tension transmission lines intercon- 
necting some of the interior communities 
with the Montevideo-Rincon system; replace- 


iJ 
| Percent change _- 


. . Total of eile 
BOAC BEA corporations Associates 


6, 070, 000 3, 623, 000 9, 693, 000 104, 000 

6, 878, 000 2, 734, 000 9, 612, 000 4, 000 
—11.7 +32.5 +0.8 

29, 107, 000 7, 704, 000 36, 811, 000 147, 000 

24, 323, 000 5, 444, 000 29, 766, 000 3, 000 

+19. 7 +41.5 +23. 7 aateos 

102, 492, 000 40, 166,000 | 142, 659, 000 709, 000 

88, 363, 000 27, 566,000 | 115, 929, 000 7, 000 

+16. 0 +45. 7 +23. 1 : 

2, 299, 000 449, 000 2, 748, 000 1, 000 

2, 192, 000 344, 000 2, 536, 000 ei 

+4.9 +30. 6 +8. 4 . 

3, 751, 090 775, 000 4, 526, 000 3, 000 
3, 644, 000 583, 000 4, 226. 000 
+2.9 +33. 1 +7.1 


ment of direct-current equipment in certain 
interior communities; installation of new 
Diesel equipment where necessary; and ex- 
pansion of primary and secondary distribu- 
tion networks. In addition, the plan pro- 
vides for the addition of generating equip- 
ment having an installed capacity of 50,000 
kilowatts to the thermal plant in Monte- 
video. 

To meet the growing need for telephone 
service, both national and international, 
U. T. E. proposes to install about 28,000 new 
telephones in Montevideo and the interior; 


(Continued on p. 37) 
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Britain To Exhibit Latest- 
Type Knitting Machinery 


The International Exhibition of Knitting 
Machinery and Accessories to be held at the 
Granby Halls, Leicester, England, center of 
British hosiery and knitting industries, Octo- 
ber 11-21, 1950, is the first such exhibition 
to be held in Britain in 14 years. All the 
developments in machines and methods that 
have taken place in that period, on view 
together for the first time, make this an 
exhibition which users of such machinery all 
over the world will want to visit. The exhi- 
bition is under the auspices of the Textile 
Recorder, Machinery, and Accessories Exhi- 
bitions, Ltd., Old Colony House, South King 
Street, Manchester 2, England. 

Following are some of the machinery and 
allied lines which will be shown: 

Knitting Machinery—High-speed warp 
knitting machines; fashioned circular hose 
machines; knitting machinery of the very 
latest types for the production of ladies’ 
hose, men’s half-hose, and children’s socks; 
machines for the manufacture of knitted 
underwear and outerwear; interlock ma- 
chines; hand and power flat machines. 

Auxiliary Machinery—Cone and other types 
of winding machines; rayon-, nylon-, and 
silk-throwing machinery; rubber-thread cov- 
ering machines; hosiery- and yarn-dyeing 
equipment and finishing machines for ho- 
siery and knitted goods, an entirely new type 
of cone conditioning machine; smallwares 
looms; warping machines; jacquard ma- 
chines; card-cutting and lacing machines; 
braiding machinery; automatic winding ma- 
chines for braiding and small wares weaving; 
knitted-fabric examining machine; garment- 
ironing machine; nylon-sizing equipment. 

Accessories—Automatic knotters and 
cleaners; waxing and oiling devices; light 
metal alloy components, textile bobbins, 
beams, and reels; latch needles and knitting 
elements; flyers for uptwisting machines; 
belt-lacing machines and fasteners. 

Yarns—All types of hosiery and knitted 
goods, dyed hosiery, and knitted fabrics. 

Among the exhibits will be products of 
several United States firms which are par- 
ticipating through their English agents. 

United States buyers and other business- 
men planning to attend this International 
Exhibition should report immediately upon 
their arrival at the Foreign Visitors’ Office, 
Granby Halls, Leicester, England, where ad- 
vice and information relating to the Exhi- 
bition will be available. 


Italian Leather Industry 
Plans International Show 


The National Association of Italian Leather 
is the sponsor of the Fifth International 
Leather Industries Show, to be held in the 
Palace of Arts, Milan Park, Milan, Italy, from 
November 18 to 26, 1950. 
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The object of this show is to promote the 
sale of raw materials, finished leather goods, 
and machinery used in the leather industry. 
The goods on display will be classified accord- 
ing to the following commodity sections: 
Raw and tanned skins, fur skins, industrial 
skins, leather byproducts, machinery and 
accessories, tanning extracts, chemicals, foot- 
wear, gloves, belts, leathercraft, luggage, and 
trade journals. 

It is reported that 36 American firms were 
represented in the 1949 show. 

For detailed information concerning the 
forthcoming exhibition, interested parties 

















may write 


directly to the 
Nazionale Calzaturifici Italiani (ANCI), Via 
Dogana 1, Milan. 


Associazione 


International Industries Fair 
Scheduled for Bombay in 195] 


An International Industries Fair is to be 
held in Bombay in 1951 under the auspices 
of the Engineering Association of India, the 
United States Consulate General in that city 
reports. The fair will be organized by 
Ratanchand Hirachand, president of the 





List of Specialized 
1950 


International Electric Fair, Munich, 
Germany—September 16 to October 1. 

International Electircal Appliance 
Exhibition, Bologna, Italy—September 
16 to October 1. 

International Commercial Motor 
Transport Exhibition, London, Eng- 
land—September 22 to 30. 

International Nautical Exhibition, 
Paris, France—September 30 to Octo- 
ber 15. 

International Western Trade Fair 
and Exhibition of Cinematographic 
Technique, Turin, Italy—September 
30 to October 20. 

Internationel Brewing Industries 
Exposition, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, U. S. A—October 3 to 6. 

International Bottling Materials 
and Related Industries Exhibition, 
Paris, France—October 5 to 15. 

International Automobile 
Paris, France—October 5 to 15. 

International Printing and Allied 
Trades Equipment Exhibition, Paris, 
France—October 5 to 15. 

International Packaging Exhibition, 
Paris, France—October 5 to 15. 

International Taxicab Show, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, U. S. A—October 8 to 11. 

International Hosiery and Knitting 
Machinery Exhibition, Leicester, Eng- 
land—October 11 to 21. 

International Radio - Electrical 
Equipment Exhibition, Paris, France— 
October 13 to 16. 

International Motor Exhibition, 
London, England—October 18 to 28. 

Women’s International Exposition 
of Arts & Industry, New York City, 
New York, U. S. A—November 6 to 12. 

International Leather Industries 
Show, Milan, Italy—November 18 to 26. 

International Cycle and Motorcycle 
Exposition, Milan, Italy—December 2 
to 11. 


Show, 





International Exhibitions 


1950—Continued 


International Far Eastern Exposi- 
tion, Bangkok, Thailand—December 5 
to March 31, 1951. 


1951 


International Toy Fair, Harrogate, 
Yorkshire, England—January 8 to 12. 

International Automobile and Cycle 
Exhibition, Brussels, Belgium—Janu- 
ary 13 to 24. 

International Engineering Exhibi- 
tion, New Delhi, India—January 10 to 
February 8. 

International Heating & Ventilation 
Exposition, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, U. S. A—January 22 to 26. 

International Agricultural Machin- 
ery Exhibition, Paris, France—Febru- 
ary 25 to March 4. 

International Automobile Exposi- 
tion, Copenhagen, Denmark—Febru- 
ary—March.* 

International Automobile’ Salon, 
Geneva, Switzerland—March 8 to 18. 

International Industrial Exposition, 
Houston, Texas, U. S. A—March 11 to 
17. 

International Textile Exhibition, 
Lille, France—April 28 to May 20. 

International Office Machine Equip- 
ment Exposition and Conference (An- 
nual), New York City, New York, U. S. 
A.—May 20 to 23. 


International Automobile Exhibi- 
tion, Turin, Italy—May.* 
International Automobile Exhibi- 





tion, Vienna, Austria—May.* 
International Food Exposition, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, U. S. A—June 9 to 15. 
International Bakers’ and Confec- 
tioners’ Exhibition, London, Eng- 
land—September 29 to October 4. 
International Hardware Show, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, U. S. A—September.* 


*Exact dates not yet available. 
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Engineering Association, and Chimanbhai I, 
Patel, a Bombay businessman. 

This Fair, scheduled from March 1 through 
April 15, 1951, will be the first in a series 
of International Industries Fairs which the 
two organizers, according to present plans, 
expect to hold in India. 

The organizers of the fair state that the 
Government of India will cooperate with 
them by extending import and customs 
facilities to foreign exhibitors. A senior 
officer of the Indian Government has been 
authorized to be a member of a committee 
to advise and consult with the management 
in the conduct of the Fair. 

A prospectus and other descriptive litera- 
ture will be distributed to interested parties 
by the management. American firms desiring 
to participate in this event should commu- 
nicate directly with Chimanbhai I. Patel, 
Organizer, International Industries Fair, 
Buona Casa, Sir Phirozshah Mehta Road, 
Fort, Bombay. 


Milan Trade Fair in 1951 
To Be Bigger Than Ever 


At least 1,000 more firms will participate in 
the 1951 International Trade Fair, Milan, 
Italy, than did in 1950, even though many 
applications have been refused, according to 
a recent report from the United States Con- 
sulate General in that city. 

Fair authorities have announced that over 
6,500 applications from Italian firms for par- 
ticipation in the Fair were approved prior 
to the July 15 deal line for requests for space. 
This total comprises 5,300 applications sub- 
mitted by firms which have previously ex- 
hibited and 1,200 new applications. These 
figures do not include foreign exhibitors. 

The Fair had a record-breaking year in 
1950, having accommodated 8,400 exhibitors 
from 42 countries and a reported attendance 
of 4,000,000. With the increased participa- 
tion in 1951, Milan promises to be the most 
active trading and commercial center in Eu- 
rope from April 12 through 29, 1951. 

To cope with the continuing increase in 
demand for space, Fair authorities are plan- 
ning to build a new pavilion for the machin- 
ery industry. The building will be a 2-story 
structure having a net exhibition area of 
over 20,000 square meters (1 square meter= 
10.7639 square feet). 

(Detailed information on the 1950 Milan 
International Trade Fair was published in 
the FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY issue of July 
24, 1950.) 


1951 German Toy Fair 


A German Toy Fair will be held in Nurn- 
berg from March 7 to 12, 1951. The Arbeits- 
gemeinschaft Spielwarenindustrie, repre- 
senting the Germany toy industry, has an- 
nounced that the Fair will be continued on 
an annual basis as a result of the success 
achieved by the firms which participated in 
the 1950 Fair. Plans are under way to im- 
prove and enlarge the fairgrounds for the 
1951 exhibition. 


Milan Again Chosen Site for 
Bicycle and Motoreyele Show 


The Palace of Arts, located in Milan's 
Central Park, is the setting chosen for the 
28th International Bicycle and Motorcycle 
Exhibition, to be held December 2-11, 1950. 
The event is staged under the auspices of 
the National Association of Manufacturers 
of Bicycles, Motorcycles, and Accessories, 
Milan, Italy. At least two exhibits of Ameri- 
can products, arranged by local agents, will 
be on display. 


September 25. 1950 


Besides bicycles, motorcycles, motor scoot- 
ers, motorcycle trucks, and parts and acces- 
sories, there will also be on display lubricants 
and tools for use by manufacturers of these 
products. 

For further information, interested per- 
sons may write directly to the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers of Bicycles, Mo- 
torcycles, and Accessories, Via Mauro Macchi 
32, Milan, Italy. 








(Continued from p. 10) 


163 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, is interested 
in studying United States methods of pro- 
ducing concrete products, as well as building 
methods. Scheduled to arrive October 12, 
via New York City, for a visit of 3 weeks. 
U. S. address: % 10 John Street, Thompson- 
ville,Conn. Intinerary: New York City, Pitts- 
burgh, Rochester, and Boston. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Branch and from Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices. The price 
is $1 a list for each country. 


Aircraft and Aeronautical Supply and 
Equipment Importers and Dealers—Uruguay. 

Automotive-Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Hong Kong. 

Automotive-Product Manufacturers—Por- 
tugal. 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers and 
Chandlers—Bermuda. 

Canneries—Philippines. 

Canneries—Portugal. 

Commercial Razor-Blade Stropper and 
Grinder Manufacturers—Sweden. 

Cooperage, Crate and Shook Importers, 
Dealers and Exporters—Haiti. 

Cotton Ginneries—Venezuela. 

Crude-Drug Producers and Exporters— 
Japan. 

Diamond Cutters, Dealers and Exporters— 
Switzerland. 

Dry-Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Angola. 

Electric-Power Companies—Honduras. 

Electric-Power Companies—Liberia. 

Electric-Power Companies—Paraguay. 

Electric-Power Companies—Thailand. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Import- 
ers and Dealers—Panama. 

Hair and Bristle Importers, Dealers and 
Exporters—Belgium. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Portu- 
guese East Africa. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Neth- 
erlands. 

Hospitals—Haiti. 

Hospitals—Newfoundland. 

Hotel, Store, and Restaurant Equipment 
Importers and Dealers—Switzerland. 

Insecticide Sprayer Manufacturers— 
France. 

Instrument, Professional and Scientific, 
Importers and Dealers—Ceylon. 

Instrument, Professional and Scientific, 
Importers and Dealers—Netherlands West 
Indies. 

Instrument, Professional and Scientific, 
Importers and Dealers—El Salvador. 

International Telecommunication Circuits 
and Fixed Radio Telegraph Services—Leb- 
anon. 
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replace and enlarge the long-distance switch- 
board at Montevideo; install additional 
equipment for long-distance circuits; con- 
struct new pole lines; and increase the un- 
derground cable capacity in Montevideo. 

Work is already under way on both parts 
of the project, and it is estimated that they 
will be completed by the end of 1953. 


Panama Takes Over U. S. 
Air Base at Rio Hato 


The Panamanian Government has pur- 
chased 7,600 hectares of land, which include 
the former United States Air Force base at 
Rio Hato in Cocle Province, at a cost of 
$400,000. According to the Minister of the 
Treasury, the Rio Hato base will be recondi- 
tioned for use as an auxiliary landing field 
for Tocumen National Airport. Planes which 
are now unable to land at Tocumen because 
of bad weather usually proceed to Colombia. 

It is also contemplated that the aviation 
school at the Paitilla Airport in Panama will 
be transferred to Rio Hato when the latter 
field becomes operative. 





Iron, Steel, and Building-Material Im- 
porters and Dealers—Belgium. 

Laundry and Dry-Cleaning 
India. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
Ceylon. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
India. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
Paraguay. 

Meat-Packing Plants—Madagascar. 


Industry— 


Meat-Packing, Sausage and Casings— 
Netherlands. 

Meat-Packing, Sausage and Casings— 
Paraguay. 


Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Import- 
ers and Dealers—Angola. 

Motor-Vehicle Importers and Dealers— 
Surinam. 

Office Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Uruguay. 

Oil, (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Im- 
porters, Dealers, Producers, Refiners, and 
Exporters—Finland. 

Oil, (Animal, Fish and Vegetable) Import- 
ers and Dealers—Netherlands West Indies. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers— 
Finland. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers— 
Haiti. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers— 
Peru. 

Plastic Material Manufacturers and Mold- 
ers, Laminators, and Fabricators of Plastic 
Products—Portugal. 

Radio Broadcasting Stations—British East 
Africa. 

Railways—Mauritius. 

Rubber-Goods Manufacturers—Greece. 

Schools and Colleges—Venezuela. 

Sign Manufacturers and Assemblers— 
Venezuela. 

Sporting Goods, Toy and Game Importers 
and Dealers—Belgium. 

Sporting Goods, Toy and Game Importers 
and Dealers—Netherlands West Indies. 

Sporting Goods, Toy and Game Importers 
and Dealers—Peru. 

Tanneries—Iran. 

Tanneries—Panama. 

Telephone and Telegraph Companies— 
Lebanon. 
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Meanwhile one isolated item of informa- 
tion came to light in the announcement of 
the Austin Motor Co. that it will fulfill a 
Ministry of Supply order for some thousands 
of fighting vehicles without interfering with 
output for home and export markets. 
Though there may be other similar instances, 
the Austin position can hardly be considered 
typical. Shortages of manpower and some 
key materials are likely to develop soon even 
if factory space and plant are available for 
the production of much of the new equip- 
ment being ordered. 


StocK MARKET 


The behavior of the stock exchange seems 
to indicate that investors have not made up 
their minds on what the rearmament pro- 
gram is going to mean in terms of interest 
rates and profits. The net result of several 
conflicting factors was a rise in prices of gilt- 
edged securities during August to levels 
higher than on the eve of the Korean in- 
vasion, with industrials also moving well back 
toward the level of June 23. 

Among industrial groups there were sub- 
stantial price increases in the shares of com- 
panies which will be directly concerned with 
rearmament orders, whereas share prices of 
such companies as stores, breweries, and the 
like were still generally below the end of 
June level. Gold shares, though showing a 
small recovery during the month, were well 
below the pre-Korean levels. 

The anomaly of so marked a rise in Gov- 
ernment bonds in the face of the inflationary 
factors looming ahead is variously explained 
by confidence that the Government, knowing 
that it must borrow to finance some of the 
arms program, will keep a firm hand on the 
market; by the accident that some large in- 
stitutional investors suddenly decided that 
certain long-dated Government bonds had 
not regained the levels warranted by the 
improvement in the balance of payments 
since devaluation; and by the outlook for the 
dollar-earning prospects of the sterling area. 


LABOUR PaRTY DOCUMENTS 


Two of the documents emanating from the 
Labour Party for discussion at annual con- 
ferences are of interest. The first of these, 
entitled “Labour and the New Society,” being 
a general statement of policy by the Labour 
Party Executive, contains little that is new 
except the suggestion of a world plan for 
mutual aid to follow Marshall Plan aid, 
which would foster the development of back- 
ward areas. In a chapter on “Control of Eco- 
nomic Power by the People,” public owner- 
ship is defended as necessary to ensure the 
development of basic industries in the in- 
terest of community welfare; as a means of 
dealing with inefficient industries; and as a 
means of ensuring the public against ex- 
ploitation by monopolies. 

There is admission that much remains to 
be done to improve the organization of the 
new public corporations, and a proposal that 
nationalized industries should be subject to 
occasional independent reviews, the findings 
to be published and discussed by Parliament. 
Another proposal (also contained in last 
year’s document “Labour Believes in Britain” 
is that the Government should, in certain 
circumstances, establish enterprises to com- 
pete with private enterprise. There is also 
the categorical statement that the Monopo- 
lies Commission will be strengthened and 
restrictive practices stopped, which is not 
surprising in view of recent statements on 
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Notes on Insurance in Chile 
(Prepared in the Insurance Branch, Office of International Trade) 


In Chile the supervision of insurance companies is exercised by the Super- 
intendency of Insurance, Corporations and Stock Exchanges, which is part 
of the Ministry of the Treasury. There is a Government reinsurance mo- 
noply, La Caja de Reaseguradora, with which all insurance companies are 
required to reinsure a portion of all business done in the country. In 1948 
there were 97 Chilean and 25 foreign companies writing fire, marine, or 
other nonlife branches of insurance, 17 Chilean and 1 foreign company writ- 
ing life insurance, and 2 Chilean companies writing all branches. Total 
capital and reserves of the Chilean companies at the end of 1948 reportedly 
amounted to 741,400,000 pesos, and the foreign companies, 81.500,000, 
From 1941 to 1948 the national income of Chile increased, according to 
one estimate, about 34 times, going from 21,500.000,000 pesos to 76,000,- 
000,000 pesos. During the same period yearly gross premium income in- 
creased almost 5 times, from 349,790,000 pesos to 1,672.300,000 pesos. To- 
tal life insurance in force increased 21, times, from 2.378,000,000 in 194] 
to 5.412,000,000 in 1948. 

The Chilean national system of compulsory social insurance covers prac- 
tically the entire working population and is administered by a number of 
governmental agencies under the general supervision of the Ministry of 
Health, Social Insurance, and Social Assistance. Sickness, invalidity, old- 
age, and maternity insurance is compulsory for all manual workers, the 
program being financed by payroll contributions by employers. workers, 
and the Government, payable to the Workers Obligatory Insurance Fund 
(Caja de Seguro Obrero Obligatorio). Compulsory social insurance for 
salaried employees differs from that for manual workers and is adminis- 
tered under different laws. In addition to sickness, invalidity, and old-age 
insurance, salaried employees are entitled to other benefits, including un- 
employment insurance and family allowances. These benefits are financed 
by payroll contributions paid by employers and employees. The Social 
Insurance Fund for Private Employees (Caja de Prevision de Empleados 
Particulares) administers the program for employees of commercial, in- 
dustrial, agricultural, and mining companies. Other salaried employees are 
covered by other specialized social insurance funds. Total receipts of the 
various Chilean social insurance funds were reported to have amounted to 
3,886,000,000 pesos in 1947, and expenditures totaled 2.694,000,000 pesos. 











retail price-maintenance practices by two 
Government spokesmen. 

The statement that development councils 
will be set up for an increasing number of 
industries is less expected in view of the 
fact that so far only four councils have 
been formed since the Industrial Organiza- 
tion and Development Act was passed in 
1947. Opposition from employers since that 
time has been persistent enough to prevent 
the formation of councils in the wool tex- 
tile, pottery, hosiery, and cutlery industries 
despite prolonged negotiations by the Board 
of Trade. 

The same advocacy of development coun- 
cils is to be found in the Trades Union Con- 
gress document entitled “Public Control of 
Industry” despite its admission of “the ap- 
parent contradiction in the statutory charac- 
ter of a body set up to promote voluntary 
action.”” This document is of considerable 
interest because of the attitude of caution it 
reveals on the part of the Economic Com- 
mittee of the Trades Union Council on the 
question of further nationalization. The 
committee stressed the need for proving the 
success of industries already nationalized as 
justification for further extensions of public 
ownership. It also specifically states that 
the Monopolies Commission’s present organ- 
ization gives little hope of spectacular re- 
sults. 

The Labour Party document asserts that 
nationalization of iron and steel will be car- 


ried through, but beyond that both docu- 
ments refiect caution and a _ remarkable 
lack of enthusiasm for further experiments 
in full public ownership for the time being. 


FOREIGN TRADE; PRICES 


Exports in July were nearly up to the rec- 
ord May figure, whereas imports were down, 
bringing the visible trade deficit to the low- 
est monthly figure since March. Trade with 
the United States actually showed a small 
surplus of exports, with practically no raw- 
cotton imports, while abnormal shipments to 
the United States of tin, wool, and other 
raw materials inflated the export figure. The 
visible trade deficit with the United States 
and Canada combined was only about 
$15,000,000, compared with $130,600,000 in 
July 1949. 

Commodity prices continued upward dur- 
ing August, influenced chiefly by wool and 
nonferrous metals. Retail price and wage 
rate indexes, available only through July, do 
not yet reflect the influence of the upward 
swing in the major commodity prices. 





The paint and varnish industry in Quebec 
Province, Canada, was hampered during and 
immediately after the war by lack of essential 
raw materials. However, production has now 
increased to a point approaching the marl- 
ket’s capacity; as a result, competition has 
been very keen in recent months. 
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In fernato? il 


D STATES 


ing | of , Pw P. ayments of the United States, 1946-48 


The position of the United States in the world economy since World War Il is here revealed within the 


framework of the balance of international payments. 


As the official economic record of our international 


transactions this basic volume points up the problems which arose from unsettled conditions ia international 
economic relations and the attempts made during that period to find a solution for them. 


Here is the comprehensive record of what the United 
States has contributed to and received from other countries 
during three crucial years of the postwar era. Coverage in- 


cludes current account transactions . . . the exchange of 


goods and services . . . merchandise trade . . . transpor- 
tation . . . foreign travel . . . Government and private 
services . . . income on _ investments . .. private and 
Government aid . . . private loans and investments . . . 
liquidation of foreign capital and gold . . . international 
investment position of the United States . . . the trans- 


actions broken down by major foreign areas. 


Illustrated with charts and containing summary statistical 
tables, this publication is a valuable source of information 
for all who wish to know of the size and scope of United 
States international aid and related programs designed for 
the improvement of world economic conditions. 

As part of the continuing series of publications on the 
international transactions of the United States this bulletin 
together with International Transactions of the United States 
During the War, 1940-45 (price 60 cents) and The United 
States in the World Economy (reprint price 55 cents) 
presents the historical record of United States participation 
in world trade since the First World War. 
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NATIONAL 
FOREIGN 
TRADE 
CONVENTION 


3] oct. 30, 31 and Nov. I, 1950 


FOREIGN TRADE 
CONVENTION 


NEW YORK 


iawpeanersan THE WALDORF - ASTORIA 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Registrations may be made now for the Thirty-Seventh National Foreign Trade Con- 
vention, sponsored by the National Foreign Trade Council, Inc., to be held October 30, 31, 
November 1, 1950, at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York, N. Y. 

A program is being designed to be of direct practical benefit to those engaged in 
American international business. Specific problems and prospects will be dealt with on a 
basis of sound experience. 

Broad issues of American foreign economic policy will also come before the Convention 
for consideration. The meeting’s central theme will be: 

“The Foundation of World Economic Development Is the Expanding 
Interchange of Goods and Services.” 


NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE COUNCIL, INC. 


Rosert F. Loree, Chairman 


For Registrations, and Luncheon and Dinner Reservations, Address: 
Rosert A. Breen, Executive Secretary, 37th National Foreign Trade Convention, 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


LEA, TIED TE NE Res NEL EITM ES IE LED 


U. S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1950 














